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RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN 
ATHLETIC POLICIES 


F” MANY YEARS it has been com- 
mon knowledge among educators 
that the program of intercollegiate 
athletics, as conducted in many of our 
colleges and universities, is something 
quite separate and distinct from the 
educational activities of the institu- 
tion. Athletes are frequently recruited 
and subsidized solely for their contri- 
bution to the winning of athletic con- 
tests and with little, if any, regard for 
their ability as students. Coaches are 
retained and dismissed not on the 
basis of the contribution they might 
make to the education of students but 
rather on that of their success in pro- 
' ducing winning teams. The “Quarter- 
back Club” or the “Downtown Busi- 
nessmen’s Club,” dedicated to the en- 
couragement and support of intercol- 
legiate athletics, is found associated 
with even small colleges which have no 
hope of attaining national prominence 
in the field of intercollegiate sport. 


Athletic organizations such as the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and some of the athletic confer- 
ences have made commendable ef- 
forts in the direction of curbing the 
growing professionalization of inter- 
collegiate athletics, but educators and 
educational organizations have in gen- 
eral been prone to think of this phase 
of institutional activity as a kind of 
side show with which, as educators, 
they need not be concerned. It is true 
that the continued pretense of ama- 
teurism in the face of an obviously 
growing professionalism has been dis- 
turbing. Educators have, from time to 
time, called attention to the cynicism 
and lowering of moral tone which 
could not but be engendered in the 
student bodies on campuses where the 
professionalization of sport, the sacri- 
fice of educational standards in the in- 
terest of building winning teams, and 
the exploitation of athletes are com- 
mon knowledge, but there has been no 
effective, organized effort by educa- 
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tors to correct the conditions that 
have come to exist. 

With the widely publicized disclo- 
sures of dishonesty, gambling, and 
“fixed” games, educators were stirred 
to action. Professionalized intercolle- 
giate athletics could no longer be 
viewed as a side show. Here was a con- 
dition the existence of which was 
bringing our higher institutions into 
disrepute. The excesses known to be 
practiced in some institutions were 
raising questions in the public mind as 
to the integrity of our colleges and uni- 
versities in general. 

This realization has led in recent 
months to a number of studies and re- 
ports by educational agencies and 
groups. Notable among these is the re- 
port of the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Special Committee on Ath- 


letic Policy. The report states: 


“This Committee, after consulting 
competent authorities, has reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that in inter- 
collegiate athletics as now conducted, 
despite the adherence by many insti- 
tutions to the highest standards, seri- 
ous violations not only of sound edu- 
cational policies but also of good moral 
conduct are not in fact uncommon. 
Wherever these exist, they can only be 
injurious to athletics, to our schools 
and colleges, and especially to our 
youth. 

“The present situation has been 
brought about by external pressures 
and internal weaknesses evident dur- 
ing a considerable period. The rewards 
in money and publicity held out to 
winning teams, particularly in football 
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and basketball, and the desire of 
alumni, civic bodies, and other groups 
to see the institutions in which they 
are interested reap such rewards, have 
had a powerful influence on many col- 
leges and universities. The influence 
has been magnified when control of 
athletic policy has been permitted to 
slip from the hands of the faculty and 
central administration. 

“The remedies proposed by this 
Committee consequently have four 
chief objectives: (1) to relieve external 
pressures, (2) to insure institutional 
control, (3) to suggest general stand- 
ards of acceptable practice, and 
(4) to invoke measures of enforcement 
that will guide the great majority of 
institutions, sincerely desirous of up- 
holding proper standards, and protect 
them against the few that may from 
time to time, either deliberately or un- 
intentionally, condone abuses. .. . 

“Tnstitutional integrity, the most 
valuable characteristic of a college or 
university, depends upon the degree to 
which the institution follows practices 
designed to reach valid educational 
objectives. No practice in any area of 
activity that undermines or weakens 
that integrity should be condoned or 
tolerated by those responsible for the 
institution’s administration. The 
Committee believes that the health of 
intercollegiate athletics, with its at- 
tendant honesty of practice and justi- 
fication of purpose, can be re-estab- 
lished by the institutions themselves 
when they face the problems squarely 
and meet them courageously, both in- 
dividually and in concert. 
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“The Committee therefore urges 
every college and university president, 
every member of a governing board, 
every faculty member, every director 
of athletics, and every coach to work 
for a situation in his own institution 
and in his league or conference that 
would be governed by principles and 
practices closely akin to those pro- 
posed below by the Committee. Much 
more is at stake than the healthy sur- 
vival of a sane program of intercolle- 
giate athletics. What is at stake is edu- 
cational leadership consistent with its 
idealistic obligations and the respect 
of students and of the public for our 
colleges and universities and for the 
moral and intellectual verities they 
champion.” 


The report then makes a number of 
specific recommendations calling for 
(1) the complete control of athletics 
by the officers directly responsible for 
the operation of the institution; 
(2) the application to athletes and to 
nonathletes of the same standards and 
procedures of recruitment and admis- 
sion; (3) normal progress of the stu- 
dent toward a recognized degree; 
(4) administration of student aid by 
the regular institutional authorities 
under procedures and regulations 
common to all students receiving aid; 
(5) complete annual reports to appro- 
priate agencies and opponent institu- 
tions on the academic performance of, 
and aid to, athletes as compared with 
nonathletes; (6) limitations on the 
seasons for major intercollegiate 
sports. These recommendations are 
spelled out in considerable detail. 
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The Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, in 
adopting the report, expressed confi- 
dence that the recommendations 
would be given wide support. It also 
urged that the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the athletic con- 
ferences, and the regional accrediting 
agencies co-operate with the American 
Council on Education in making the 
principles of the report effective. 

Cognizance of the gravity of the 
situation and of the need for effective 
action had already been taken by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, one of the six 
regional educational accrediting agen- 
cies, in the appointment of a Special 
Committee on Intercollegiate and In- 
terscholastic Athletics. This commit- 
tee was charged with the responsibili- 
ty for making a study of athletic prac- 
tices in the nineteen states served by 
the Association and for bringing in 
recommendations for action by the 
Association. Represented on the com- 
mittee were high-school as well as col- 
lege educators. This selection of mem- 
bers was in recognition of the fact that 
the state of affairs in intercollegiate 
athletics was having a deleterious ef- 
fect, not only on higher institutions, 
but on secondary schools as well. The 
nature of the concern of high-school 
educators is well set forth in a report 
prepared by a Subcommittee of the 
Special Committee on Intercollegiate 
and Interscholastic Athletics. This re- 
port is of such significance to high- 
school educators that a substantial 
portion of it is reproduced here. The 
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complete report appeared in the North 
Central Association Quarterly for Janu- 
ary, 1952. 


“Tt is the belief of this Committee 
that athletic competition is a very im- 
portant part of the educational pro- 
gram of both colleges and secondary 
schools. It is one of the most effective 
means we have for teaching young 
men and women many of the attitudes 
and values which we deem important 
in our cultural and national life. These 
desirable ends can be obtained only if 
the athletic program is kept an inte- 
gral part of the whole educational pro- 
gram and under the complete and di- 
rect control of those responsible for 
that educational program. 

“Because of the public pressure cre- 
ated by the glamour, entertainment 
value, and popular appeal of the inter- 
collegiate athletic program we have in 
the last few years largely lost our per- 
spective and separated it from the re- 
mainder of the educational program as 
far as ethics, purpose, and control are 
concerned. As a result a great many 
abuses have crept in which bid fair, 
not only to wreck the intercollegiate 
program, but eventually to affect un- 
favorably the entire educational and 
athletic program of both secondary 
schools and colleges. 

“We believe, therefore, that leaders 
in secondary education, as well as 
those in higher education, have a 
peculiar responsibility for the proper 
direction and control of the athletic 
program. 

“We believe that many of the cur- 
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rent abuses in the intercollegiate ath- 
letic program have grown out of the 
failure of educational leaders to exer- 
cise this responsibility. We further- 
more believe that if this responsibility 
is not assumed at once by responsible 
leaders who believe in the inherent 
values of the athletic program, the 
current abuses will be used as a basis 
for destruction of the whole program 
of competitive athletics by those 
people who do not believe in competi- 
tion in any form. The time to correct 
the evils in intercollegiate athletics is 
running out. 

“We believe that the problem will 
have to be solved jointly by colleges 
and secondary schools. While to a 
great extent our athletic programs are 
independent of each other, and should 
remain so, still what happens on either 
level affects the other. The high-school 
player of today is the college player of 
tomorrow. The circumstances under 
which he may transfer from high 
school to college give rise to many of 
the abuses in the college program 
which affect high schools unfavorably. 
In many instances the college player 
of today is the high-school coach and 
teacher of tomorrow. He brings with 
him to his high-school job the philoso- 
phy, ideals, and attitudes acquired in 
his college competition. If colleges 
continue to train our coaches in this 
atmosphere of ‘professionalism’ (by 
professionalism we mean athletics car- 
ried on primarily for entertaining the 
general public on a strictly dollars- 
and-cents basis rather than athletics 
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conducted primarily as an educational 
device), it cannot help carrying over 
into the high-school program. Second- 
ary-school leaders are concerned. 

“Because of the intense public in- 
terest in college athletics the present 
abuses in the program, even if confined 
only to a minority of colleges, exert a 
powerful influence on lay opinion 
which is reflected in the attitude of the 
local public toward high-school sports. 
When colleges demand a winning team 
at all costs and dismiss coaches who do 
not produce such teams despite long- 
term contracts solemnly entered into, 
local school authorities tend strongly 
to follow this example. If gambling, 
‘fixed games,’ proselyting of players, 
lax eligibility rules, and large-scale 
commercialization continue to grow in 
colleges, the effort to keep secondary- 
school athletics honest, decent, and 
sane will become increasingly difficult 
if not impossible. 

“In short it is our belief that the 
college and high-school athletic pro- 
grams will live or die together and that 
it will require the closest and most 
wholehearted co-operation to cure the 
current abuses which have crept into 
the program. 

“On the basis of these beliefs we 
recommend that the Commission on 
Secondary Schools recommend to the 
North Central Association that it 
adopt a statement of policies and prin- 
ciples on intercollegiate athletic prac- 
tices as they affect the secondary- 
school program and students. In this 
statement we believe they should con- 
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cern themselves with the following 
abuses and undesirable practices in 
the intercollegiate program. 

“1. It should be suggested that col- 
leges state as a fundamental philoso- 
phy that it is their business to educate 
and not to entertain the public on a 
commercial basis. All athletic prac- 
tices should be premised on such a 
philosophy. 

“2. The practice of many colleges 
offering special financial inducements 
to athletes to attend, over and above 
those available to all students, is inde- 
fensible and demoralizing. It is useless 
for anyone to deny any longer that 
this is being done, just because it is 
difficult to prove legally. It is quite 
disturbing to see high-school athletes, 
when they become Seniors, go ‘shop- 
ping’ to sell their athletic ability to the 
highest bidding college. Most colleges, 
directly or indirectly, are in the ‘bid- 
ding’ market. All too often the trans- 
action is encouraged, aided, and abet- 
ted by the high-school coach. As a 
result of this, too many athletes meas- 
ure the value of their participation in 
terms of dollars. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that there is not some connection 
between this practice and the accept- 
ance of bribes by college athletes. It 
must be difficult indeed for a college 
boy to see the moral wrong in accept- 
ing bribes to control the score in a bas- 
ketball game when in all probability 
he was ‘bribed’ in the first place to at- 
tend and play for the school which he 
represents. 

“The Joint Committee on Stand- 
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ards in Athletics of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, 
and the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation have made the following state- 
ment concerning the proselyting of 
athletes by colleges: ‘The solicitation 
of athietes through tryout and com- 
petitive bidding by higher institutions 
is unethical and unprofessional. It de- 
stroys the amateur nature of athletics, 
tends to commercialize the individual 
and the program, promotes the use of 
athletic skill for gain, and takes an un- 
fair and unjust advantage of com- 
petitors.’ 

“3. To forestall the abuses of prose- 
lyting, contact by colleges with pro- 
spective students should be made only 
by their admission officers through the 
office of the high-school principal. The 
practice of separate recruiting by col- 
lege athletic departments is sure to 
lead to the abuses of today, which 
have reached the ridiculous stage. 
Neither should colleges permit alumni 
or other groups to set up such scouting 
or recruiting agencies for athletes. It 
may be argued that colleges cannot 
control such groups, but it is doubtful 
if any such group could function suc- 
cessfully without the tolerance of the 
college concerned. 

“4, Tryout and elaborate entertain- 
ment for high-school students by col- 
leges are equally undesirable and 
should not be permitted. 

“5. Rigid standards of scholarship 
for intercollegiate athletic competition 
should be formulated, published, and 
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enforced. It is now the common belief 
among high-school students and the 
general public that college athletes 
generally do not have to meet the 
same standards of scholarship expect- 
ed of other students and that if an im- 
portant college player fails in his 
studies, ways will be found to make 
him eligible. This belief tends to bring 
into disrepute the integrity of the en- 
tire intercollegiate athletic program 
and by bad example makes honest en- 
forcement of eligibility rules in high 
schools more difficult. 

“6. Serious consideration should be 
given to co-operative action between 
the high-school and college groups in 
setting up machinery for enforcement 
of reasonable regulations to cover eli- 
gibility and contest conditions be- 
tween the close of a given sport’s sea- 
son in an athlete’s Senior year in high 
school and his entrance in college. This 
would discourage the promotional use 
of Seniors or recently graduated ath- 
letes in professionalized contests and 
the resultant circumvention of well- 
established controls which give protec- 
tion during the period up to the close 
of the Senior sports season and after 
entrance in college. Two phases of this 
problem are involved in the following 
two illustrations. 

“The first phase—A high-school 
athlete whose primary interest is foot- 
ball complies with established eligibili- 
ty and contest rules up to the end of 
his last football season. Failure to do 
so would make him ineligible for par- 
ticipation. As soon as his season closes, 
the ineligibility penalty becomes of 
small concern to him when weighed 
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against pressures for his participation 
in promotional activities which are 
contrary to established regulations and 
which tend to professionalize the sport 
and change the viewpoint of the 
athlete. 

“The second phase.—A high-school 
athlete whose primary interest is bas- 
ketball conforms to all established reg- 
ulations up to the end of his last sea- 
son. After that, his participation in 
questionable or openly flagrant activi- 
ties during the remainder of his Senior 
year will make him ineligible for a 
specified time, but the penalty is not 
enough to balance the pressures of 
promotional activities which exploit 
him in out-of-season activities during 
the remainder of his Senior year or 
during the months following his grad- 
uation. 

“These evils could be greatly re- 
duced if the colleges and high schools 
would co-operate in providing ade- 
quate enforcement machinery so that 
a term of ineligibility would be served 
in its entirety either in high school or 
college. 

“7. No college scholarships should 
be granted except on the basis of scho- 
lastic and personal achievement for 
both athletes and nonathletes. The 
granting of ‘athletic scholarships’ has 
been the basis of many of the current 
abuses and is indefensible. When col- 
lege athletes go before state compensa- 
tion boards, petition for and are 
granted disability pay, when injured, 
the ridiculous end results of such prac- 
tices are apparent. 

“8. Most state high-school athletic 
associations forbid or discourage ‘all- 


star’ and post-season games. Colleges 
should co-operate by making their 
facilities and staffs unavailable for 
such contests. (NoTE: The Western 
Conference has already taken such 
action.) 

“Q. High schools, through their na- 
tional and state athletic organizations, 
have legislated strongly against na- 
tional and regional championships, 
bowl games, out-of-season practice, 
excessive number of games, long-dis- 
tance travel, interference of athletics 
with the remainder of the school’s pro- 
gram, and participation in contests 
managed or controlled by commercial 
interests. But colleges, to an ever in- 
creasing degree, promote or permit 
these practices. They not only are the 
source of many of the evils of the col- 
lege program but create pressure on 
the secondary schools to relax their 
rules.” 


In response to the recommendations 
of the Special Committee on Intercol- 
legiate and Interscholastic Athletics, 
a revised policy on intercollegiate ath- 
letics was drawn up and adopted 
unanimously at the 1952 annual meet- 
ing of the North Central Association. 
This policy is set forth in the following 
words: 


“First, the policy is based on the 
premise that the justification for inter- 
collegiate athletics—the only justifica- 
tion—is the contribution that an ath- 
letic program can make to the educa- 
tional development of individual stu- 
dents. This point of view is incorpo- 
rated in the following assumptions, 
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which constitute the heart of the 
policy: 

“1. Some of the most serious abuses 
of athletics really arise from abuses of 
instruction. It is not good university 
and college practice to permit soft 
spots in the curriculum. Students call 
these ‘snap’ courses. They are too easy 
or too frivolous to occupy the time of 
university or college students. Their 
presence aids and abets corruption of 
athletics. The same applies to low 
standards of entrance and perform- 
ance in any of the colleges or courses 
of the university. Sub-college stand- 
ards of academic work anywhere in 
the institution afford a hiding place 
for youths who lack the ability to be 
university students or young men 
whose athletic duties prove too exact- 
ing to permit them to pass courses of 
truly university grade. 

“2. The notion that institutions of 
higher education have a responsibility 
for providing public entertainment in 
the form of athletic spectacles is alien 
to the true functions of such institu- 
tions. 

“3. The manner in which an institu- 
tion spends its funds is the best pos- 
sible evidence of the values it fosters. 
A college or university will give finan- 
cial support to programs and activities 
in proportion to the importance it at- 
taches to them. A first-rate education- 
al institution will in the very nature of 
things devote as much of its income as 
possible to functions that bring a high 
educational return. This applies to all 
phases of operation, not alone to 
athletics. 
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“4, The chief administrative officer 
of a college or university is ultimately 
responsible for the wholesome conduct 
of intercollegiate athletics in his insti- 
tution, and this ultimate responsibili- 
ty he cannot properly delegate to sub- 
ordinate officers. It is his duty to be 
well informed about the athletic poli- 
cies and practices of his institution 
and to take the necessary steps to as- 
sure that the athletic program is mak- 
ing its full contribution to the attain- 
ment of educational objectives. 

“5. A high-quality institution does 
not resort to athletic renown as a 
means of securing public support. 
Rather, it makes its appeal on the 
basis of its educational merit. If ath- 
letic prominence is an indispensable 
element in the public relations of a 
college or university, that fact is of it- 
self a reflection on the academic worth 
of the institution. 

“6. When the winning of contests 
per se becomes the major emphasis of 
an athletic program, this results al- 
most inevitably in practices that are 
detrimental to the moral tone and ed- 
ucational seriousness of purpose of the 
institution. This emphasis can have 
such far-reaching consequences, some- 
times penetrating to the very core of 
institutional integrity, that the exist- 
ence of an unsatisfactory athletic situ- 
ation in an institution will be regarded 
as a serious enough weakness to justify 
the denial of accreditation. 

“These assumptions say, in effect, 
that colleges and universities exist for 
educational purposes; that the athletic 
program should contribute to these 
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educational purposes; and that ath- 
letics conducted for public entertain- 
ment or publicity or money-making is 
subversive of the true interests of 
higher education. From this it is clear 
that what the North Central Associa- 
tion is seeking in intercollegiate ath- 
letics is a fundamental reorientation— 
a change in the purposes underlying 
the athletic programs of many institu- 
tions. We believe that when the pur- 
pose of the athletic program of an in- 
stitution is clearly and consciously ed- 
ucational—that is, designed entirely 
to improve the participants as persons 
—then the problems of recruitment, 
subsidization, sportsmanship, etc., will 
be solved almost automatically. That 
the latter problems loom so big today 
is perhaps the clearest evidence that 
the purpose of athletics has been wide- 
ly perverted. However, the most im- 
pressive evidence that the athletic phi- 
losophy which the member-institu- 
tions of the North Central Association 
have recently indorsed can be success- 
fully carried out in practice is found 
in the experience of some of our best 
colleges and universities. 

“In short, the North Central Asso- 
ciation will judge athletic programs 
and expects its member-institutions to 
judge their athletic programs in terms 
of the educational contribution these 
programs make rather than in terms 
of perfunctory adherence to any set of 
technicalities of athletic administra- 
tion. The question to be answered is, 
‘Does intercollegiate athletics, as con- 
ducted in this institution, contribute 
clearly and directly to the stated edu- 
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cational purposes of the institution?’ 
If an institution can give a strong af- 
firmative answer to this question and 
can support its answer with convinc- 
ing evidence, it has solved the central 
problem in intercollegiate athletics 
and is carrying out the policy adopted 
by the North Central Association. In 
keeping with the Association’s empha- 
sis on self-evaluation, much of the re- 
sponsibility for assembling such evi- 
dence will rest with the individual 
member-institution. In other words, 
an institution will be expected, upon 
request, to be able to demonstrate 
that its athletic program has positive 
value educationally. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the negative approach in 
which the institution says to an out- 
side agency, in effect, ‘Prove, if you 
can, that we have violated some tech- 
nical rules.’ 

“What distinguishes a quality insti- 
tution is its determination to make 
every phase of its program, including 
athletics, contribute maximally to the 
education of its students. To the ex- 
tent that a college or university di- 
rects its athletic program to other 
ends, to that extent it is compromising 
its reason for being and is sacrificing 
educational quality. This is the essen- 
tial meaning of the North Central As- 
sociation policy and the frame of ref- 
erence within which the specific cri- 
teria should be considered. 

“As the largest of the accrediting 
agencies, the North Central Associa- 
tion has acted on the belief that it had 
an important responsibility for states- 
manlike action in the restoration of 
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athletics to a position of educational 
significance. The Association affirms 
its conviction that athletics can have 
valuable educational outcomes, while 
recognizing that such outcomes are be- 
ing sacrificed to other ends in many in- 
stitutions. Now that this sacrifice is 
viewed as a reflection on the quality 
and the good name of a college or uni- 
versity, however, the Association is 
confident that the better institutions 
will take decisive steps to conduct in- 
tercollegiate athletics as an education- 
ally constructive, amateur activity. 
To do less is to admit what many of us 
are unwilling to concede, that inter- 
collegiate athletics by its very nature 
has no legitimate place in higher edu- 
cation.” 


This is a policy designed to restore 
athletics to its proper place in the pro- 


grams of our colleges and universities. 
It deserves the full support of educa- 
tors, high-school and college, and of all 
other persons and groups interested in 
preserving the integrity of our educa- 
tional institutions. 


THE New G.I. BILL 


jury, 1952, Public Law 550, 
known as the “New G.I. Bill” be- 
came law. The purpose of the law is 
“to provide vocational readjustment 
and to restore lost educational oppor- 
tunities to certain persons who served 
in the armed forces” after the out- 
break of the Korean War. Veterans 
eligible for these benefits are those 
who have served during the basic serv- 
ice period for ninety days or more and 
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have been honorably discharged. They 
are entitled to one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day 
of active service, with a maximum of 
thirty-six months. For those who have 
pursued programs under earlier veter- 
ans’ laws, the over-all maximum is 
forty-eight months. 

Benefit payments are made directly 
to the veteran rather than to the insti- 
tution, as was true under the former 
G.I. Bill. For a veteran pursuing a 
full-time program of education, the 
total monthly allowance for the veter- 
an with no dependents is $110; with 
one dependent, $135; and with more 
than one dependent, $160. The veter- 
an pays all his expenses, including his 
tuition and fees and expenditures for 
books and supplies. 

Though some educators have pro- 
tested that the new law places private 
institutions with relatively high fees at 
a disadvantage as compared with tax- 
supported institutions, the prepon- 
derance of opinion seems to favor the 
payment of tuition and fees by the 
veteran. It is argued that the private . 
institution is at no greater disadvan- 
tage in meeting the competition of 
low-cost public institutions so far as 
veterans are concerned than it is in the 
case of nonveterans, that veterans will 
select the institutions which they will 
attend, some public and some private, 
on the same bases as do other stu- 
dents. As a matter of fact, some educa- 
tors, the National Education Associa- 
tion, for example, actively supported 
this plan of financing. The NEA 
pointed out that this provision would 
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relieve both the federal government 
and the institutions of the consider- 
able expense involved in keeping the 
records and carrying on the negotia- 
tions required when payments were 
made directly to institutions. Perhaps 
even more important, the new method 
of financing would give the veteran 
flexibility in the use of the benefits and 
greater assurance of securing the max- 
imum return from his allotment. 

The law also makes provision for 
the screening of institutions seeking to 
participate in veterans’ educational 
programs. Experience with the earlier 
legislation for veterans’ education 
clearly indicated the need for guarding 
against the misuse of benefit pay- 
ments. In too many instances unscru- 
pulous individuals and disreputable 
institutions that had no concern with 
education profited handsomely from 
the distribution of government funds. 

Nevertheless, some of the provi- 
sions of the new law designed to ac- 
complish a wholly praiseworthy objec- 
tive carry implications which may be- 
come matters of serious concern to ed- 
ucators. For one thing, the law places 
on the United States Office of Educa- 
tion the responsibility for issuing a list 
of nationally recognized accreditiag 
agencies and associations. This list is 
for the guidance of the agencies set up 
by each of the states for the purpose 
of approving educational and training 
establishments in which programs 
may be approved under the law. Such 
a list has been issued. It includes the 
regional, general accrediting agencies 
and a number of the agencies that ac- 
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credit programs of specialized or pro- 
fessional study. The list is, of course, 
subject to modification. The point of 
significance is that, for the first time, an 
agency of the federal government has 
entered the accrediting field. It is true 
that the Office of Education is not ac- 
crediting educational programs, but it 
is, in effect, accrediting the accrediting 
agencies themselves. This may mark a 
radical departure from traditional 
procedure, under which accrediting or 
approving agencies have been either 
agencies of the several states or volun- 
tary, extralegal agencies. 

The law further provides that the 
approval of the state approving agen- 
cies is to be by courses, not by institu- 
tions. Apparently, the interpretation 
of this requirement is to be that, so 
long as courses of study lead to a rec- 
ognized degree or certificate, they may 
be approved by the state approving 
agency provided that the institutions 
or courses of study are accredited by 
one of the agencies listed by the Office 
of Education. However, the state ap- 
proving agencies are faced with a 
problem here, in that the regional, 
general accrediting agencies approve 
institutions as a whole; they do not at- 
tempt to accredit individual courses 
within the institutions. Yet the state 
approving agency is required, under 
the law, to approve separate courses. 

Furthermore, courses that do not 
lead to a recognized certificate or de- 
gree, even though they are offered by 
an institution accredited by one of the 
accrediting agencies listed by the Of- 
fice of Education, cannot be blanketed 
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under the general accreditation of the 
institution. Such courses, as well as 
courses not included in a program ac- 
credited by one of the recognized 
agencies, must be approved individu- 
ally by the state approving agency. 

It seems clear that the state approv- 
ing agencies, if they take their respon- 
sibilities seriously, will be faced with a 
task of tremendous magnitude. It also 
seems likely that higher institutions 
will be subjected to outside supervi- 
sion to a greater degree and in more 
minute detail than they have ever 
been before. These are questions to be 
pondered by educators, particularly if, 
as some persons seem to believe, the 
present pattern is to serve as a basis 
for any future governmental scholar- 
ship aid to nonveteran students. 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF THE 
PRIVATE COLLEGE 


E PRIVATE COLLEGE, for a period 
of at least twenty years, has been 
caught in the grip of forces which at 
times have threatened its very exist- 
ence. Depression, war, inflation, the 
difficulty of securing large gifts, the 
low rate of return on invested funds, 
the threat of another war, together 
with the growth in numbers and re- 
sources of publicly supported institu- 
tions, might well have been insur- 
mountable obstacles were it not for 
the general acceptance of the institu- 
tion as an essential element in the 
American educational scene. 
The private college has survived, 
but, except for the brief period of 
swollen enrolments following the end 
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of the war, it has not prospered. Clear- 
ly, if it is to continue to play a signifi- 
cant role, the private college must dis- 
cover and exploit new sources of funds. 
Some see the answer in federal govern- 
ment support of private education. 
Others, fearful that the acceptance of 
government support would change the 
essential character of the private col- 
lege, would look to business corpora- 
tions for the additional support need- 
ed. The latter view has been expressed 
in public statements by a number of 
business leaders, among them Frank 
W. Abrams, Henry Ford II, Irving S. 
Olds, and Alfred P. Sloan. 

There are, however, two ways to 
balance a budget: one is to increase in- 
come; the other, to reduce expendi- 
tures. It is the opinion of some ob- 
servers that, in the case of the private 
college, sufficient attention has not 
been given to the possibility of re- 
duced expenditures. This is not to say 
that private colleges have not econo- 
mized, but too often the economies 
have been effected in ways which im- 
pair the effectiveness of the institu- 
tion; the savings have come from 
neglecting essential maintenance or 
through failure to keep faculty salaries 
in line with the rising cost of living. 
Private-college administrators and 
faculties should find a challenge in a 
recent statement made by John D. 
Millett, particularly since Dr. Millett 
is executive director of the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education, 
an agency sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities which 
has done very effective work in pre- 
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senting the needs of the private college 
to the business and industrial commu- 
nity. The article from which this state- 
ment is taken appeared in the July, 
1952, issue of the Educational Record. 


Obviously there is no economy in re- 
ducing levels of faculty salaries. It is only 
a temporary economy to replace retiring 
professors with instructors and assistant 
professors. It is a poor economy to expect 
professors to type all their own letters and 
never to have any assistance in classroom 
duties. 

The real possibilities of instructional 
economies, it seems to me, must lie in cur- 
riculum reform, in the use of standard 
teaching loads, and in changes in instruc- 
tional methods. These are big and compli- 
cated subjects. There is latent faculty in- 
difference or hostility to change. Adminis- 
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trative officers have been unwilling to lead in 
instructional innovation. The resuit is that 
in three years of studying the financial 
problems of colleges and universities, I 
have not found a single instance of careful, 
well-thought-out instructional reform used 
as a means of meeting financial stringency. 

I submit that this is not a reassuring 
record. If the educational world was the 
best of all possible worlds, we might be con- 
tent with this record. As a professor I can 
only say I do not believe our instructional 
practices realized their professed education- 
al goals, let alone the objective of economy 
of effort. 

The future of our colleges does not lie 
solely in finding more income; it lies also in 
learning how to live within our income while 
realizing our educational purposes. It would 
be refreshing and different to try the second, 
too. 


NorMAN Burns 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR DECEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by NorMAN Burns, as- 
sociate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
RALPH W. TYLER, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, 
discusses the advances made in certain 
areas by the American high school 
during the past generation and points 
out that in some of these areas there is 
still room for improvement. EMMET 
ARTHUR HINKELMAN, a graduate stu- 
dent at Bradley University and a sub- 
stitute teacher in the Chicago public 
schools, demonstrates how certain 
personality variables can influence a 
student’s achievement in school and 
suggests that predictions of success 
will be more accurate if these person- 
ality factors, as well as intelligence, 
are measured. Ray H. Simpson, pro- 
fessor of education, EUGENE L. GAIER, 
research associate in psychology, and 
STEWART JONES, assistant professor of 
education, all at the University of Il- 
linois, report a study in which sugges- 
tions offered by graduate students in 
education for handling a typical class- 
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room difficulty were classified accord- 
ing to their assumed desirability from 
a psychological standpoint. FRANCES 
T. HUMPHREVILLE, teacher of English 
and remedial reading at Bedford Jun- 
ior High School, Westport, Connecti- 
cut, demonstrates how class use of 
short stories which picture situations 
and problems familiar to teen-agers 
gives her insight into the problems of 
her students. NoRMAN Burns, and 
MANNING M. PATTILLO, JR., instruc- 
tor in the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago and as- 
sociate secretary of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools located .at the 
University of Chicago, present a list 
of selected references on higher educa- 
tion. 


LEONARD V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Ros- 
ERT D. HEss, instructor in human de- 
velopment and secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ETHEL GARBER, 
librarian in the public library at Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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NEXT STEPS IN IMPROVING 
SECONDARY EDUCATION' 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


IGHTY YEARS AGO more students 
E were enrolled in American col- 
leges than in high schools. Barely forty 
years ago the conception of a compre- 
hensive American high school serving 
all youth was first discussed in educa- 
tional journals. Secondary schools, as 
we now know them, represent a tre- 
mendous advance which has been ac- 
complished in one generation. How- 
ever, the great strides that have been 
taken in the development of American 
secondary education should not blind 
us to the fact that there are important 
and difficult steps still ahead. In this 
article I shall attempt to identify and 
outline some of these important next 
steps. 

It is obvious, of course, that any dis- 
cussion of next steps in American sec- 
ondary education requires an over- 
simplification of the contemporary 
scene. In secondary schools, as in most 
other aspects of our life, there are wide 
variations. The best high schools have 
already taken many of the steps which 
will be mentioned. The worst schools 

1A talk presented at the Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education held at Washington, 
D.C., on October 6, 1952, under the sponsorship 


of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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are not much different from the 1870 
models. The average is still far below 
the best that we know. 


LARGE PROPORTIONS OF 
YOUTH IN SCHOOL 


One of the most obvious character- 
istics of the American high school is 
its enrolment of such a large propor- 
tion of the adolescent population. Al- 
though the holding power of Grades 
XI and XII is far lower than that of 
the earlier high-school years, and al- 
though high-school leaders generally 
are working to enrol a still larger pro- 
portion of the young people of second- 
ary-school age, the fact remains that 
no other country has even dreamed of 
a secondary school enrolling from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all the 
young people of high-school age. 

On the surface, the large high-school 
enrolment represents great progress 
toward equality of educational oppor- 
tunity among our various socioeco- 
nomic and ethnic groups. However, a 
study of the learning experiences ac- 
tually provided and of the achieve- 
ments of a cross-section of a typical 
American high school reveals tremen- 
dous inequalities. Quite commonly, 
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young people who are having difficulty 
in reading and in other forms of com- 
munication either are sitting inactive- 
ly in classes which carry on work they 
think they cannot do or are assigned 
activities which do not help them at- 
tain greater competence in communi- 
cation or give them a chance to under- 
stand and think about significant per- 
sonal and social problems. Typically, 
if differential provisions are made for 
these pupils, they are assigned to work 
with their hands or to activities which 
they already can do reasonably well. 
In such cases, school may be interest- 
ing to them, or at least not boring, but 
little actual learning of a significant 
sort takes place. 

Equality of educational opportu- 
nity is not attained simply by having 
all youth in school. It requires the de- 
velopment of instructional programs 
which actually lead students to learn 
those understandings, skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations which make life 
more significant for them individually 
and which help them to participate at 
increasingly higher levels in their so- 
cial world. Simply to sit idly in a class, 
or to learn how to make things by 
hand, or to carry on other busy work, 
is a loss of educational opportunity. 
Providing truly meaningful education 
for these neglected students is a next 
step which must be taken if we are to 
achieve the important goal of equal 
educational opportunity for youth. 


DISCARDING OF IDEA OF DISCI- 
PLINE THROUGH SUBJECTS 


The second respect in which Amer- 
ican high schools have made great 
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strides is the discarding of the notion 
that formal discipline inheres in par- 
ticular subjects—foreign language, 
mathematics, and the like. All effec- 
tive education involves transfer of 
learning from the situations in which 
learning takes place to situations in 
which the learner has opportunity to 
use what he has learned. The high 
schools no longer depend upon a vague 
concept of formal discipline as a guide 
to transfer. Recognition is given to 
subjects which have content related 
to the experiences of contemporary 
life. But this discarding of formal dis- 
cipline has not, in most schools, been 
accompanied by a carefully planned 
program that utilizes what is known 
about effective transfer of training to 
guide the planning. As a result, two 
practices are commonly followed. 
One approach is to choose content 
that is the actual content of current 
life outside the school. Thus, during 
an election period, a social-studies 
teacher may choose material on the | 
election issues and on the techniques 
of casting a ballot. Or, with the in- 
creasing use of the airplane, the course 
in science, mathematics, or social stud- 
ies may include content relating to 
aeronautics and the implications of 
air travel. The weakness in this meth- 
od of dealing with transfer of training 
lies in the fact that learning about ob- 
jects, activities, and problems does not 
necessarily provide the student with 
the equipment needed to deal intel- 
ligently with problems that may arise 
in the area. To talk about the election, 
or even to discuss the specific issues 
that may be treated by the candi- 
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dates, does not necessarily give the 
student an understanding of the issues 
themselves, the values involved, or the 
skills required to analyze closely the 
proposals that are made and to com- 
pare proposals with the actions of the 
candidates in earlier political affairs. 

It is certainly true that the test of 
learning is its application and that 
this application is made in the every- 
day lives of the students. But it is not 
true that reading about, talking about, 
or looking at phenomena necessarily 
provides an adequate basis for dealing 
with the phenomena intelligently. 
Hence it is not enough to select con- 
tent which is current and likely to be 
encountered in the daily lives of the 
students. 

A second approach to the problem 
of transfer of training is to recognize 
that students must have some skills 
in problem-solving if they are to deal 
with situations arising in daily life. 
Unfortunately, problem-solving is fre- 
quently taught as though it were a 
formal method of attack regardless of 
the content involved. In a sense, for- 
mal discipline has been reinstated in 
terms of teaching the formal skills of 
problem-solving. It is true that prob- 
lem-solving can become a skill, but it 
develops in connection with the stu- 
dent’s attack upon a variety of con- 
crete problems. Each field of subject 
matter has developed concepts by 
which to analyze problems arising in 
that area and to deal constructively 
with them. To apply the concepts of 
natural science, for example, to a po- 
litical problem would be silly. Every 
field has certain concepts which must 
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be understood in order for effective 
problem-solving to be carried on. Rel- 
evant concepts and methods of attack- 
ing problems need to be studied to- 
gether in learning how to deal effec- 
tively with the significant problems of 
the day. The step taken in eliminating 
formal discipline should be followed 
by another step to improve secondary 
education: the planning of instruction 
in terms both of content and of prob- 
lem-solving, so that students not only 
will learn about things but will learn 
to deal with them effectively. 


ATTENDING TO NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


A third major step taken by many 
American high schools is the attention 
given to the “needs” of students. At 
the turn of this century the objectives 
and the content of the high-school 
curriculum were largely derived from 
analysis of the chief subject-matter 
fields. Little conscious attention was 
given to the conditions of contempo- 
rary life which made some objectives 
and certain content more useful and 
more applicable than others. During 
the period from 1915 to 1935, leaders 
in secondary education began to ana- 
lyze contemporary society to identify 
the activities and problems of the day, 
with the idea that the curriculum 
should be focused more directly on 
areas of content closely related to cur- 
rent activities and problems. 

From 1935 to the present time, 
more and more high schools report ef- 
forts to devise educational programs 
to “meet the needs of students.” Rec- 
ognition of the student as a vital fac- 
tor in education is a highly construc- 
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tive development. Education can, and 
should, contribute importantly to 
meeting student needs. However, 
there are two common misconceptions 
of what is involved in meeting the 
needs of students through education. 

The first misconception is to con- 
fuse ‘‘needs’’ with the interests, wants, 
and problems recognized by the siu- 
dent. In the widest sense, a “‘need”’’ is 
a gap between a desirable situation 
and the present condition. In these 
terms, a student “needs” to under- 
stand the basic values of our form of 
government (if he does not already 
have an intelligible notion of these 
values) even though he may not recog- 
nize any problem, interest, or need in 
this area. The identification of needs, 
in this sense, requires the high-school 
staff to outline the “desirable situa- 


tions” and then to study their students 
to see where there are gaps, that is, 
where the studez.:s are in relation to 


these “desirable situations.” These 
gaps can be viewed as the “‘needs” of 
the students. The “needs” thus identi- 
fied will include many of the areas 
in which students express interests, 
wants, or problems, but they are likely 
to include some areas in which the 
students are not aware of needs. 

A second common misconception 
about the high school’s task in meet- 
ing the “needs” of students is the 
failure to distinguish the way in which 
education helps to meet needs from 
other ways of meeting needs. Educa- 
tion is the process by which people’s 
behavior is changed in desirable direc- 
tions. Through education, people ac- 
quire new patterns of reaction, that 
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is, new ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting. If the students in a certain high 
school are found to be suffering from 
malnutrition, education can help to 
meet the need for better nutrition 
only through helping the students ac- 
quire the understandings, the inter- 
ests, the attitudes, the skills, and the 
habits which will enable them to im- 
prove their nutrition. The school, in 
its role as an educational agency, does 
not meet the need by giving the stu- 
dents a better diet but by helping 
them to acquire patterns of reaction 
by which they provide themselves a 
better diet. 

The recognition that the high school 
can help students meet their needs 
only by teaching them patterns of be- 
havior by which they may better 
meet their own needs requires the 
high-school staff to go beyond identi- 
fication of student needs to a study of 
these needs and the translation of the 
needs into educational objectives, that 
is, to infer from the needs of the stu- 
dents what patterns of thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting could be taught the 
students to help them meet their 
needs. The gains of the past seventeen 
years in the greater attention given to 
the student can be increased markedly 
by defining “needs” more broadly and 
by translating needs into constructive 
educational goals. This is another area 
in which additional steps should now 
be taken. 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS NOT THE WHOLE 
OF EDUCATION 


A fourth forward step taken in 
American secondary education has 
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been the recognition that the sub- 
jects which characterized the cur- 
riculum of 1900 did not, in themselves, 
represent either the total of secondary 
education or even all the liberal com- 
ponent. Dewey, in his Democracy and 
Education, published more than thirty 
years ago, developed the position that 
what is liberal in education is not de- 
termined by the particular subject but 
by the way in which the subject is 
treated. It is possible, for example, to 
begin with a problem in vocational 
education and so to study this prob- 
lem as to see more clearly the values 
involved, the science behind the tech- 
nological operation, the conditions un- 
der which the vocation is carried on, 
the service rendered, and so on. Thus 
the student broadens and deepens his 
understanding of an area which, al- 
though centering on a particular vo- 
cational question, is extended far be- 
yond its central focus. Over the years 
there has been increasing acceptance 
of the view that subject fields are not 
in themselves either liberal or voca- 
tional, either of great educational val- 
ue or of little educational value. The 
educational value depends upon the 
way in which these subjects are de- 
veloped for study. 

Unfortunately, the application of 
this view, as it is commonly found in 
American high schools, does not fol- 
low Dewey’s proposel. Vocational 
courses are still commonly taught as 
technical skills, with little attention to 
the broad social and personal mean- 
ings that can be developed from voca- 
tional centers. Unfortunately, too, 
many subjects that have commonly 


been called “liberal,” like English and 
mathematics, have not actually been 
liberal because they, too, have been 
taught as narrow skill subjects, with- 
out effort to develop broader and 
deeper understanding of the principles 
and values involved. What is required 
as a next step is a clear formulation of 
educational objectives that are liberal 
in character—those that emphasize 
understanding, basic principles, signif- 
icant personal and social values, and 
ways of dealing with new problems 
that arise—and to plan courses in 
harmony with these purposes. 


ELIMINATING IRRELEVANT 
PREREQUISITES 


A fifth significant development in 
secondary education has been the 
elimination of irrelevant prerequisites 
in setting up the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. Today, few high schools re- 
quire two years of Latin before a stu- 
dent may take French or German. 
Few high schools now require physics 
as a prerequisite to chemistry. Even 
the time-honored requirement that al- 
gebra should precede geometry is not 
always enforced. 

To a lesser extent, elimination of 
irrelevant prerequisites has also been 
taking place in the colleges. Several 
years of Latin are rarely required for 
entrance into a liberal arts college. 
Even fewer colleges require three 
years of one foreign language and two 
years of another in order to be eligible 
for admission. Of course, certain math- 
ematics courses are usually required 
for entrance into engineering because 
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these courses are not viewed as irrele- 
vant prerequisites. 

But in this changing view of pre- 
requisites a critical problem has aris- 
en. The elimination of irrelevant pre- 
requisites has often destroyed the en- 
tire conception of a sequential curricu- 
lum in which programs of the second 
year build upon the first, those of the 
third upon the second, and those of 
the fourth upon the third. A large part 
of the high-school program is treated 
as though it had no prerequisites, and 
students may enter with no back- 
ground. This is a serious loss. One of 
the greatest factors in the effectiveness 
of schooling, in contrast to the inciden- 
tal learning that takes place in life 
outside the school, is the possibility of 
providing sequential experience rather 
than isolated learning activities. This 
is seen most readily in the field of 
reading. Children in the primary 
grades acquire a small vocabulary and 
slowly learn to read the printed page. 
They go on to more and more ad- 
vanced achievement in the fourth 
grade, the fifth grade, and the sixth 
grade, and the materials that they use 
from grade to grade involve gradual 
extension in vocabulary and gradual 
increase in the complexity of sentence 
structure and in the types of interpre- 
tations that can be made. Watching 
this progress, we get some notion of 
the significance of a sequentially or- 
ganized educational experience which 
permits over the years the develop- 
ment of levels of reading competence 
that could never be attained by a se- 
ries of isolated incidents. Yet in many 
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high-school fields there is no real se- 
quential educational program; second- 
year courses do not usually build 
upon first-year courses, and third-year 
courses upon second-year courses. 
This is true, not only in such old-line 
subjects as English and mathematics, 
but also in other fields, such as voca- 
tional courses and offerings in the fine 
arts. If secondary education is to be 
highly effective, there must be atten- 
tion to careful sequential planning. 
Working out a comprehensive se- 
quence is another important next step 
in improving secondary education. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EASY STUDENT- 
TEACHER RELATIONS 


A sixth gain in American secondary 
education is found in the informality 
and easy relations between teachers 
and pupils. By and large, the Ameri- 
can high school is not a formal institu- 
tion in which there is either antago- 
nism or a cold, impersonal relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Friendliness 
is common; the atmosphere of the 
playground, of the hall, and even of 
the classroom is rarely strained. This 
informality makes the school a much 
pleasanter place, for both teacher and 
pupil. But here, too, there are steps 
still to be taken. 

This friendly relation can be used 
as an important factor in developing 
effective learning experiences and in 
motivating learning. Some of the best 
high schools have used a wide variety 
of informal group instructional pro- 
cedures as a means of motivation, 
of increasing the meaningfulness of 
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learning, and of adapting to individual 
differences. By working out group 
tasks and using group leadership, 
greater efficiency of instruction is at- 
tained. But in the average high school 
there is a sharp differentiation be- 
tween the friendly pupil-teacher re- 
lations and the formal and often mean- 
ingless task which is carried on as a 
school assignment. The students do 
not have the opportunity to throw 
their energy and zest into learning ac- 
tivities that are worked out as inter- 
esting group and individual activities; 
this type of enthusiasm is reserved for 
their extra-curriculum life. This situa- 
tion not only causes a loss in motiva- 
tion and energy for learning but also 
seriously saps the meaningfulness of 
the learning that takes place. Because 
the routine of the classroom is not 
viewed by the student as having much 
meaning in terms of his daily life, the 
effectiveness of instruction is greatly 
diminished. 

One of the disconcerting evidences 
of the lack of meaningfulness, chal- 
lenge, and stimulation in the learning 
experiences in the high-school curricu- 
lum is shown by the limited prog- 
ress made by typical eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade classes in reading skills, 
in ability to deal with quantitative 
problems, and in understanding of im- 
portant concepts. Standard-test re- 
sults indicate a plateau about the end 
of Grade X in spite of the fact that 
Grades XI and XII enrol a much larg- 
er proportion of college-bound stu- 
dents than does Grade X. The poten- 
tialities for learning are only super- 
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ficially tapped in the last two high- 
school years. 

In visiting some of the high schools 
in which measurable educational prog- 
ress is shown in Grades XI and XII, 
one is impressed by their success in 
capitalizing on sequential curriculums 
and effective learning activities. One 
observes classes which are as active, as 
full of challenge and of purpose as are 
the extra-curriculum activities, while 
the amount of critical thinking is 
greater. Here is an area where signif- 
icant next steps can be taken to im- 
prove secondary education generally. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


A seventh stride forward has been 
taken by American high schools in the 
development of student personnel 
services, including guidance, a broad 
program of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, and various special services. The 
provision of these services is a recogni- 
tion of the varied aspects of human 
personality that are involved in the 
youth’s education. No doubt, the av- 
erage high-school teacher of today is 
more conscious than was the average 
high-school teacher forty years ago of 
the interaction of physical, social, and 
psychological factors in the education 
of the adolescent. No doubt, too, a 
larger percentage of the high-school 
population finds constructive avenues 
for expression within the school than 
was true at an earlier day. But, with 
all the positive values of these student 
personnel services, they are so frag- 
mented and so atomistic in the typical 
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large high school that the individual 
student is rarely known as a person to 
any teacher and a teacher is rarely 
able to deal in a comprehensive fash- 
ion with his students because he knows 
only a partial aspect of them and be- 
cause he has control of only a fraction 
of the school situation which would 
need to be used to work effectively 
with individual students. 

Sociologists have noted the disor- 
ganizing effect on people of the ano- 
nymity of the large city and of the 
partial and specialized human rela- 
tions outside the home. Education is 
greatly hampered by this atomization 
of relationships between teachers and 
students and among students. The 
specialized guidance officer and the 
specialized services of the school can- 
not take the place of broad spheres of 
relations between an individual stu- 
dent and the teacher. A number of 
schools, conscious of this problem, are 
working on steps to solve it. One at- 
tempted solution is the use of a dou- 
ble-period core, which gives greater 
time for the students to work with a 
given teacher and fewer students for 
that teacher to get to know. Another 
is the establishment of small schools 
within the large school. In both these 
attacks an effort is made to devise 
ways for students and teachers to 
work together to facilitate under- 
standing, respect, and effective guid- 
ance. 

However, these schools are in the 
minority. Typically, the practice is to 
specialize student personnel activities 
and for the teacher to lose the sense of 
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responsibility for comprehensive work 
with his students. This is another im- 
portant area for next steps to improve 
the American high school. 


RECOGNITION OF IMPORTANCE 
OF EVALUATION 


The eighth forward step in Ameri- 
can secondary education has been the 
increasing attention given to compre- 
hensive evaluation of the educational 
program. In principle, leaders of 
American high schools recognize the 
values which an appraisal program can 
serve in guiding and improving both 
curriculum and instruction. They 
write of the need for evaluation which 
gives evidence of the degree of pupil 
progress toward all the important 
educational objectives of the high 
school. However, only a few secondary 
schools actually carry on comprehen- 
sive and continuous appraisal pro- 
grams. Even today, most of the ap- 
praisal instruments used are tests of 
information remembered and of skills 
in mechanics of language and mathe- 
matics. Broader skills are more widely 
tested in the field of reading, and an 
increasing number of high schools are 
using tests of ability to apply knowl- 
edge and to use some other phases of 
thinking. 

Few schools plan evaluation pro- 
grams in which they list their major 
objectives and select appropriate ways 
of getting evidence of the students’ 
progress toward each goal. Observa- 
tion, interview, questionnaire, and ex- 
amination of products are little uti- 
lized as systematic devices for evalua- 
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tion. Still fewer schools base their 
planning and replanning of curriculum 
and instruction upon a careful study 
of appraisal results. The development 
of better evaluation is a field in which 
important next steps are possible and 
imperative. 


SUMMARY 


Our current vantage point in Amer- 
ican secondary education enables us to 
look back over the past and to project 
our goals for the future. We see im- 
portant steps that should now be 
taken in relation to each of our previ- 
ous advances. 

1. With so large a proportion of our 
youth in high school, we must work 
much more effectively to attain truly 
liberal educational objectives with 
students who are not of the usual aca- 
demic type. 

2. With the elimination of formal 
discipline as a guide to curriculum 
planning, we must proceed in light of a 
tenable theory of transfer of training 
by planning instruction in terms both 
of content and of problem-solving. 

3. The increasing attention given to 
the needs of students requires a broad- 
er definition of “needs” and a careful 
translation of needs into appropriate 
educational objectives. 
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4. With the loss of faith in the edu- 
cational values of given subjects per 
se, we must develop instructional pro- 
grams which are in harmony with 
broad and significant objectives, 
drawing upon such subject matter as 
is appropriate to these objectives. 

5. With the elimination of irrelevant 
prerequisites, we need to develop a 
truly sequential program of learning. 

6. The establishment of informal 
and easy student-teacher relations is 
the initial stage in the development of 
learning experiences which utilize the 
interest and energy of group activities. 

7. With the recognition of the im- 
portance of extra-curriculum activities 
and of student personnel services, we 
need to devise ways by which the 
teacher can deal with students in a 
more integrated and less atomized or 
specialized fashion. 

8. The increasing attention given to 
comprehensive evaluation should lead 
us to put our theoretical views into 
practice and obtain the insight and 
power of careful critical appraisal for 
the improvement of the high school. 

These eight tasks are clearly impor- 
tant next steps in American secondary 
education. 
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RELATION OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY VARI- 
ABLES TO HIGH-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


EMMET ARTHUR HINKELMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


REDICTION of academic achieve- 

ment is a problem which vitally 
concerns educators and educational 
psychologists. Although tests of intel- 
lectual capacity are often used in an 
attempt to predict achievement, there 
is a growing realization that other fac- 
tors must be assessed if the margin of 
predictive error is to be appreciably 
diminished. For example, Ross Stag- 
ner points to the increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the personality 
factor influences achievement by af- 
fecting the degree to which use is 
made of the individual’s potentiali- 
ties.! The writer made an investigation 
of this hypothesis and presents the re- 
sult of his study, which was designed 
to determine the relationship of cer- 
tain personality variables to school 
achievement. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES OF 
PRESENT STUDY 


The study differs from most others 
in the field in the following respects. 
First, an objective, standardized 


1 Ross Stagner, ‘““The Relation of Personality 
to Academic Aptitude and Achievement,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXVI (May, 1933), 
655. 


gauge of achievement was utilized in 
place of subjective marks given by 
teachers. Second, the personality 
gauge which was used avoids the 
clinical syndrome and the adjustment- 
maladjustment notion for a trait 
concept. 

The data in this study were ob- 
tained from thirty recent high-school 
graduates, twenty-one men and nine 
women. The median age of these stu- 
dents was eighteen years. The subjects 
were tested voluntarily on entering 
Bradley University. The cases used in 
this study were selected at random 
where complete examination records 
were available. 

The instruments used were the 
Myers-Ruch High School Progress 
Test for the English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, and total 
achievement ratings, and the Johnson 
Temperament Analysis for personality 
ratings. The Temperament Analysis 
yields scores for nine bipolar traits: 
“nervous-composed,” “depressive-gay 
hearted,” “active-quiet,” “cordial- 
cold,” ‘“sympathetic—hard _ boiled,” 
“subjective-objective,” “aggressive- 
submissive,” “critical-appreciative,” 
and “self-mastery—impulsive.” 
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PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND ACHIEVEMENT 


RESULTS 


The results of the investigation are 
presented in Table 1. The relations be- 
tween the personality traits and the 
achievement test scores were obtained 
by use of the rank-difference correla- 
tion method. The coefficients were not 
corrected for attenuation. 

The relation of the “subjective” 
trait to academic achievement was the 
most striking. Significant negative 
correlations indicating positive rela- 
tion of academic achievement to the 
trait  opposite—‘‘objective”—were 


found. The coefficients for mathemat- 
ics, science, and total achievement 
(—.57, —.51, and —.62, respectively) 
were well above the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. The correlation coefficient 
of “subjective” with English achieve- 
ment was significant at the 5 per cent 


level and with social studies was 
slightly less significant. These correla- 
tion coefficients are comparable to 
those obtained between intelligence 
and scholastic achievement, suggest- 
ing that the “subjective-objective” 
trait plays an important role in school 
success. The correlations between 
“nervous” and the mathematics, sci- 
ence, and total achievement areas 
were significantly negative, although 
not so close as that for the “subjec- 
tive” factor in the case of English and 
social studies. “Self-mastery” showed 
positive correlation with achievement, 
especially with total achievement and 
with science and mathematics scores. 

Certain other traits showed notice- 
able relationships to achievement. A 
sizable coefficient (.41) between the 
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“active” trait and social studies ap- 
pears to indicate that the more active 
students are better in the social sci- 
ences. “Gay-hearted” is allied with 
school progress, as is revealed by the 
negative relation of the “depressive” 
trait to success in school subjects. 
However, only the correlation found 
between the “depressive” trait and 
science achievement (—.39) was sta- 


TABLE 1 


RHO CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
TRAITS ON JOHNSON TEMPERAMENT 
ANALYSIS AND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES ON 
SUBJECTS TESTED BY MYERS-RUCH HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRESS TEST 


Total 


Personality Achieve- 


Trait 


tistically reliable. Another significant 
correlation (.38) was exhibited be- 
tween “sympathetic” and _ science 
scores. At first appearance, science 
achievement would apparently require 
a “hard-boiled” outlook (the trait op- 
posite to “sympathetic”), but the 
rather small correlation between 
“sympathetic” and science achieve- 
ment may result partly from a human- 
itarian-value approach taken toward 
science in the high school. 

Negative coefficients significant at 
the 10 per cent level indicate that be- 
ing “submissive” was related to suc- 
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cess in English and that being “‘appre- 
ciative” was connected with achieve- 
ment in science. The remaining corre- 
lation coefficients were not reliable. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing correlations have re- 
sulted from an attempt to find how 
certain nonintellectual variables are 
related to achievement in high-school 
subject matter. Previous studies have 
shown that possession of intellectual 
capability does not guarantee an indi- 
vidual’s success. Recognition of this 
fact has given rise to the concept that 
school achievement is also dependent 
on certain favorable personality pat- 
terns. 

The data of this study indicate that, 
of the personality traits investigated, 
three—‘“‘objective,” “composed,” and 
“self-mastery”—have the strongest 
relation to achievement in selected 
subject-matter fields. Other traits— 
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“appreciative,” “submissive,” and 
“active’—although important to a 
lesser degree, yielded statistically sig- 
nificant coefficients. When these rela- 
tionships are considered with the basic 
factor of intelligence, we can better 
predict academic accomplishment. 

Aside from the problem of predic- 
tion, the data suggest that favorable 
development of the personality traits 
of “objectivity,” “composure,” and 
“self-mastery” would facilitate the 
learning process. The instructor who 
teaches with the view of developing 
productive personalities in his stu- 
dents will probably bring about a 
more effective utilization of their men- 
tal capacity to grasp subject matter. 
Recognition of the relation of person- 
ality factors to school achievement 
can make a vital contribution toward 
improvement in instruction and to- 
ward more accurate prediction of 
success. 
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A STUDY OF RESOURCEFULNESS IN ATTACKING 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


RAY H. SIMPSON, EUGENE L. GAIER, anp STEWART JONES 
University of Illinois 


CRITERION of the proficiency of 
teacher training is actual success 


on the job—the ability of the student 
to approach and cope with realistic 
situations. Unfortunately, those en- 
gaged in the training of teachers often 


have little indication of the success’ 


and values that their teaching pro- 
cedures produce for students who go 
out to meet problems that arise in the 
classroom. 

The present study was initiated in 
an attempt to appraise the resource- 
fulness of teachers and administrators 
with respect to the kinds of methods 
that they would suggest for handling a 
commonly encountered professional 
problem. At the outset, it is recognized 
that the nature of an individual’s ori- 
entation toward problem situations is 
influenced by an aggregate of factors 
built up over a period of years. Conse- 
quently, it is also of interest to ex- 
amine those variables believed im- 
portant in the differences found in 
teacher resourcefulness. Specifically, 
we were interested in determining how 
resourceful teachers are in approach- 
ing a common educational problem, 
the nature of their attempted solu- 
tions to such a problem, individual 


differences in their method of attack- 
ing the problem, and the relation be- 
tween subject matter or level taught 
and their teachers’ resourcefulness. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE SUBJECTS 


During a regular class session, each 
student in seven graduate courses in 
education was provided with a form 
containing the following directions: 

Assume that you are teaching a class of 
thirty students next fall. During the first 
week of November you notice a widespread 
lack of interest both in classwork and in 
out-of-class assignments. 

List specific activities you would consider 
doing before Thanksgiving to improve this 
situation. 


In addition, each person was asked 
to indicate the number of years of his 
teaching experience, the type and 
length of his professional experience, 
the size of his present school, the place 
of his undergraduate and graduate 
training, and his sex. Students were 
allowed thirty minutes to give their 
reactions to the form. 

The results are based on a sample 
of 231 students, 124 men and 107 
women. All but twenty-five of these 
students were practicing educators 
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enrolled in summer-school work in the 
College of Education at the University 
of Illinois. The twenty-five non-teach- 
ers planned to teach but had not yet 
actually been employed as teachers. 
In teaching experience, the group 
ranged from the twenty-five with no 
experience to a thirty-two year vet- 
eran. 


MEASURES OF RESOURCEFULNESS 
IN PROBLEM ATTACK 


A key assumption underlies the 
measures of resourcefulness herein 
used: that those who cannot suggest 
many and varied attacks upon a pro- 
fessional problem in the test situation 
are not likely to have or to use such a 
needed repertoire in an actual, on-the- 
job situation. At the same time, it is 
recognized that those who do suggest 
many and varied techniques in the 
test situation may not use these ap- 
proaches in the classroom situation. 
It is believed, however, the chances 
are considerably greater that a larger 
number of the latter group will actual- 
ly meet the situation in a more psycho- 
logically sound fashion. 

In the analysis of the quality of re- 
sponses given, ten categories for con- 
tent ciassification were developed. 
This classification was determined 
after an inspection of twenty-four 
papers representing a sampling of ev- 
ery tenth paper in the group. The 
categories were numbered in order of 
their estimated desirability for class- 
room operation from a psychological 
standpoint. For example, suggestions 
involving use of threats through 
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marks and examinations were consid- 
ered less desirable than the “use of 
new instructional materials,” since the 
former method constitutes a teacher- 
dominated method through the use of 
negative, extrinsic motivation. 

Every response on the question- 
naire forms was assigned the number 
of the appropriate category (as shown 
in Table 1). Two scores were com- 
puted for each subject. The first 
showed the total number of different 
categories in each student’s responses. 
This score was labeled “number of 
categories suggested” and is taken as 
an indication of the general breadth 
or variability of problem attack em- 
ployed. Again our assumption was 
that, other things being equal, the less 
varied the attacks listed by the stu- 
dent, the less the likelihood of success 
in coping with an actual classroom 
situation. Each separate response was 
assigned a number indicating the ap- 
propriate category. Consequently, the 
higher the number of the category, the 
greater was the desirability of intro- 
ducing and employing these tech- 
niques in the class situation. 

The second score, here called the 
“resourcefulness score,”’ was a summa- 
tion of the category numbers of all re- 
sponses of the individual. For exam- 
ple, a student might have given two 
suggestions in Category 2 and five in 
Category 4. His score on total number 
of categories suggested would be 2. 
His score on resourcefulness would be 
24 (2+2+4+4+4+4+-4). If 
Student B made three suggestions in 
Category 4, two in Category 6, three 
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in Category 8, and three in Category 
9, his score on number of different 
categories would be 4; his total re- 
sourcefulness score would be 75 (three 
4’s, two 6’s, three 8’s, and three 9’s). 
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sented in Table 1. It is significant that 
the greatest per cent of responses fall 
in Category 4; that is, a great many of 
the teachers would immediately set to 
work to establish activities which they 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUGGESTIONS GIVEN BY 231 GRADUATE STUDENTS 
FOR MEETING A PROBLEM SITUATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


Per 
Cent of 
Sugges- 

tions 


Category* 


Per 
Cent of 
Sugges- 

tions 


Category* 


. Use of threats through marks, ex- 
aminations, etc 

. Varying or increasing the kinds of 
positive, extrinsic rewards for 
achievement 

. Use of new instructional materials 
readings, cut-outs, 

. Setting-up by teacher of pupil ac- 
tivities which are, by a priori as- 
sumption, of interest to pupils 
anes, exhibits, field trips, drama, 

. Involvement of parents and the 
community in school or class activi- 
ti 


. Taking steps to improve teacher 
through introspection, resources, etc. 

. Encouraging learners’ self-evalua- 
tion 

. Diagnostic examination of curricu- 
lum, goals, materials, etc 

. Diagnostic study of class, including 
teacher-pupil planning 

. Training pupils in leadership with 
help by leaders in dealing with indi- 
vidual differences in interests 

. Unclassified 


* Category 1 represents the least valuable; Coe 10, the most valuable. The numbers are employed as an approxi- 
re 


mate indication of points along a continuum ranging 


for meeting the prob!em defin 


RESULTS FOR ENTIRE GROUP 


When the papers were rated by the 
methods described above, the follow- 
ing general results were obtained. An 
average of seven suggestions for meet- 
ing the problem situation, with a range 
of 1-22 responses, was obtained. The 
mean number of categories suggested 
by the teachers was 3.8, and category 
scores ranged from 1 to 7. The average 
resourcefulness score for the entire 
sample was 43.4, and the range on this 
score was from a low of 10 to a high of 
112. 

The responses by categories are pre- 


‘om relatively undesirable to the more desirable class procedures 


believed would be of general class in- 
terest. They would begin corrective 
measures without any plans for initial 
analyses of the situation by studying 
pupils and teaching methods. No at- 
tempt would be made to re-evaluate 
any of the pupils’ frames of reference. 
As shown in the table, 32 per cent of 
all responses are in Category 4, and 
only 11 per cent of the subjects indi- 
cated concern with examining present 
goals, materials, and curriculum (Cat- 
egory 8). But 21 per cent of the teach- 
ers were concerned with discovering 
the present characteristics of pupils. 
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Only 4 per cent of all responses indi- 
cated that the teachers would con- 
sider the use of praise, reproof, re- 
ward, or competition (Categories 1 
and 2). Can it be that in teacher train- 
ing we have de-emphasized these in- 
terest-arousing techniques to the ex- 
tent that teachers fail to take any ad- 
vantage of them? 

The fact that 10 per cent of the 
total responses fall in Category 6 is en- 
couraging. This is a somewhat healthy 
indication that teachers are becoming 
self-critical, since the suggestions in 
this category dealt with means of self- 
improvement either through self-anal- 
ysis or through talking with other 
teachers and with pupils. In spite of 
this recognition of a need for self- 
analysis, one glaring omission should 
be noted. Not one of the 231 graduate 
students suggested the use of psycho- 
educational literature as an aid to 
understanding the problem situation. 
This is a serious commentary on pres- 
ent teacher training and on the per- 
ceived value of such writing by teach- 
ers. It may also be a direct reflection 
of the actual value that the existing 
kinds of literature hold for teachers. 

In addition to the quantitative 
range indicated in the table, marked 
qualitative differences in responses 
were also found. For example, sixteen 
teachers, about 7 per cent of the 
group, used only one of the ten cate- 
gories. One teacher made twelve sug- 
gestions, all of which were in Category 
4 (activities planned by the teacher 
and based on a priori assumptions of 
interest to pupils). The following ex- 
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amples are presented to provide 
glimpses of the qualitative differences 
in the obtained responses: 


Begin a library reading club in which these 
students could choose and read books of 
their choice. 

Review the goals of the course and see what 
method and attitudes have been typical 
of my teaching. 

Show movies pertaining to: the fall season, 
football games, Pilgrims, changes of 
coloring in plants. 

Explain at a convenient time the values to 
the pupil of that course of study. 

One method I have found fairly successful 
in high-school algebra is a short daily 
quiz on material similar to the home- 
work, 

Devise games involving subject matter, 
perhaps on team-competition idea. 

Stop any formality of classroom procedure. 

Check with students on outside activities 
and tensions including t!eir suggestions 
for remedying situation. 

Post pictures relative to Thanksgiving on 
the bulletin board. 

If need be, reduce the amount of out-of- 
class assignments for a few weeks. 

I would throw whatever text I was using out 
for awhile. 

I would give students a chance to evaluate 
the course to see if I could find possible 
causes for their lack of interest. 


SCORES OF VARIOUS GROUPS 


In an attempt to obtain a measure 
of variation in resourcefulness be- 
tween individuals with different teach- 
ing emphases, we grouped the sub- 
jects of our sample by levels of teach- 
ing and by subdivisions of subject- 
matter areas represented. The mean 
scores of resourcefulness obtained for 
these groups are shown in Table 2. 

It is somewhat surprising that the 
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most resourcefulness in handling the 
situation was shown by school admin- 
istrators, who usually do not have as 
much contact with actual teaching 
situations as do the other groups. 
While 30 of the 33 administrators in 
the sample were men, the obtained 
difference cannot be accounted for on 
the basis of sex difference, since the 
107 women teachers of the sample had 
mean scores of 3.66 and 42.75 on the 
number of categories suggested and 
on resourcefulness, respectively, while 
the 127 men teachers (including ad- 
ministrators) had mean scores of 3.79 
and 42.72. 

An analysis of variance of the mean 
scores of fifteen groups, including ad- 
ministrators, teachers of adults, the ten 
high-school groups, and the three ele- 
mentary groups, was made. The value 
obtained by use of the F test is 6.3, 
which would be exceeded less than 1 
per cent of the time from the expected 
sampling variation if the null hypoth- 
esis were true. It appears, therefore, 
that there is a real difference in the 
resourcefulness, as herein measured, 
among groups of teachers divided ac- 
cording to their educational specialty. 

A wide range of occupational spe- 
cialties was represented in this sample. 
Nearly all common subject-matter 
groups were represented, as well as ad- 
ministrators, primary-grade and ele- 
mentary-school teachers, and persons 
working in adult education. Further- 
more, there was a wide range of differ- 
ences in background and length of ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, certain of the 
differences bear scrutiny. The differ- 
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ence among the various subject-mat- 
ter groups leads one to suspect that 
the training and experience of certain 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON RESOURCEFULNESS AND 
MEAN NUMBER OF CATEGORIES OF SUG- 
GESTIONS OFFERED BY 231 GRADUATE 
STUDENTS FOR MEETING A PROBLEM 
SITUATION IN THE CLASSROOM, ACCORD- 
ING TO OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Mean 
Num- 
ber of 
Cate- 
gories 
Sug- 
gested 


Occupational Group 


Administrators 
Teachers of adults 


High-school teachers: 
Home-economics 


& 


O 


2 
7 
5 


Language 

High-school (general). . 
Music 

Physical education. . . . 


Mathematics 


5 
4 
4 
44 
4 
4 
3 
3 


© 


w 


Elementary-school teach- 
ers: 
Intermediate grades. . . 


All elementary-school 


All subjects in study... 


groups may lead to greater resource- 
fulness. It also suggests that perhaps 
some high-school teachers are overly 
subject-matter oriented without giv- 


|| 
Mean 
Score 
ber in| 
Group source- 
fulness 
Not indicated..........| 17 | 41.5] 4.0 
33 | 47.1 | 4.3 
8 | 45.3] 4.3 
C: 
Junior high school (gen- 
5 
Social studies.........] 14 
14 
29 
15 
10 
| 
Mathematics and sci- 
6 
All high-school teach- ; 
24 | 42.9) 3.2 
Primary grades.......} 22 | 42.2] 3.3 
Elementary grades (gen- 
231 | 43.4) 3.8 
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ing sufficient emphasis to the meeting 
of common professional problems. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Although there were variations in 
the suggestions for the handling of the 
hypothetical problem, an over-all ap- 
praisal reveals that, for the most part, 
these teachers were quite resourceful. 
Few, if any, of the total group were 
unable to propose a number of con- 
structive suggestions, and most of the 
group were not content with only one 
type of solution. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the mean number of 
categories suggested was 3.8. How- 
ever, certain of the presented trends 
or commonly prescribed methods of 
thinking about the problems may be 
indicative of weaknesses in present 
teacher training or in the past experi- 
ences of the teachers. 

Of the total of 1,665 responses, the 
greatest per cent indicated that teach- 
ers proposed activities which they 
considered of interest to pupils »y a 
priori assumption. Included in this 


category were such activities as games, 
making of exhibits, and field trips. In 
general, responses indicated a desir- 
able breadth and professional com- 
petence in dealing with psychoeduca- 
tional problems of this type. As a 
group, however, these teachers were 
weak on suggestions of a diagnostic 
nature, which is a desirable, if not a 
prerequisite, activity in a solution of 
class problems. 

When resourcefulness scores of var- 
ious groups are compared, there is 
some indication that this is a function 
of a number of variables. Subjects 
matter or grade level taught appear- 
to be related to resourcefulness. High- 
est scores were earned by home-eco- 
nomics teachers, lowest by mathe- 
matics instructors. It may be con- 
cluded, however, that the scores 
earned here cannot be considered en- 
tirely a function of teacher knowledge 
and information, but rather a function 
of attitudes and habits of applying the 
existing knowledge and skills to prac- 
tical situations. 
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LEARNING ABOUT PUPILS THROUGH THEIR 
WRITTEN COMMENTS ON 
SELECTED STORIES 


FRANCES T. HUMPHREVILLE 
Bedford Funior High School, Westport, Connecticut 


HE DISCUSSION-WRITE method 

which I have used for five years 
with my high-school classes in English 
and remedial reading might be called a 
variation of the projective technique if 
it were in the hands of an expert. The 
pupils’ reactions show how these teen- 
agers feel about their problems and 
tell me as much about each student as 
a short personal interview would. 


THE PROCEDURE 


Much of the time pupils are encour- 
aged to choose their own topics for 
oral and written themes. “But I have 
nothing to write about,” greets me 
often, even in the classes enrolling the 
most capable students. I tried short 
discussion periods about various top- 
ics, especially in the slow-learner 
groups. Not satisfied with the uninter- 
ested attitude on composition day, I 
tried again to spark our discussions 
and motivate the students’ writing 
with topics that would have a definite 
relation to the pupils’ reading, experi- 
ences, and everyday problems. 

From popular magazines, such as 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and the 
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American—and from standard an- 
thologies, I selected short stories pic- 
turing situations in which teen-agers 
were faced with the same kinds of 
problems that all teen-agers have in 
daily living at home and at school. 
Some of the stories were better than 
others for oral discussion; some were 
of more interest to the girls than the 
boys; some were delightfully humor- 
ous. I kept a record of the number of 
times each story was read by a teacher 
to the class or by a pupil to himself, as 
well as a file of the pupils’ reactions. 

I read the stories to mixed groups, 
and sometimes to just boys or just 
girls. Occasionally the pupils read the 
stories to themselves if they missed a 
class session. We had oral discussions, 
and then everyone wrote at least one 
paragraph on some idea he wished to 
elaborate or on some point on which 
he disagreed with the author’s point of 
view or ending. Signing of names was 
optional, but few papers were handed 
in unsigned. All opinions were consid- 
ered confidential. 

To vary the pattern, and to judge 
whether material presented changed 
attitudes of the listeners, I sometimes 
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read only part of a story, asked for a 
forecast of the story’s ending or for an 
opinion concerning the character or 
issue. When the story was completed, 
each pupil wrote a theme about a fa- 
vorite character or about the author’s 
ability or gave a review of the com- 
plete story. 


STORIES SELECTED 


Some of the stories which have been 
useful in highlighting the problems of 
teen-agers are listed below. 


The Crushed Orchid by Brooke Hanlon. 
The value of this story lies in the excellent 
way in which the author has handled the 
problem of drinking, fast driving, petting, 
and steady dating of the high-school crowd 
at the “Senior prom.” 

Reverse Formation by S. W. M. Humason. 
In this story a humorous approach spear- 
heads a discussion of teacher-pupil-parent- 
community relationships when the dreaded 
name-calling of “Communist” creeps into 
the school. 

Clean-cut American Boy by Harlan Ware. 
This is another humorous story which tells 
about a boy’s voice changes, adolescent re- 
lations with “dates,” family, and siblings. 

Milk Pitcher by Howard Brubaker. The 
purpose of this story is to indicate, even 
though a boy has some disadvantages to 
start with (short stature, odd looks, and 
mediocre ability in schoolwork), he may, 
with honest effort and sincere help from 
others, rise to modest fame and fortune in 
our democratic schools. 

Split-Cherry Tree by Jesse Stuart. Ex- 
plains how different localities affect the 
leisure time and the schooling of high-school 
students. Also stresses misunderstandings 
that may arise between school and parents 
when the parents fail to seek explanations 
of activities. 

Never Let Him Down by Gertrude 
Sweitzwer. The purpose of this story is to 
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point out that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of background and education do 
not always produce the expected in law- 
abiding citizens; that sometimes a parent is 
being kinder to make sure his son accepts 
punishment for wrongdoing. 

The Perfect Day by Betsy Emmons. This 
story discloses that, although teen-agers 
believe growing-up is the most difficult of all 
life’s problems, parents also have many prob- 
lems that affect themselves and their children. 
Parents sometimes take certain courses of 
action to protect their children from worry 
or unhappiness. 

Partner’s Choice by Mary Poore. Here is 
a subtle presentation of a hectic household 
in which a high-school girl and a college boy 
are preparing for important dates on the 
same night. It presents family relationships 
in an affectionate, humorous, but dignified 
manner. 

Date for Dorothy’s Party by Val Teal. The 
boy likes the new girl at school. How can he 
impress her? How can he let her know that 
he wants her to invite him to the party? 
How can you get rid of a kid brother who 
tags along? How far doyouhavetogotokeep . 
up with the gang? This story considers all 
these questions and also shows that in a 
tight spot a boy’s good friend is his mother! 

Weep No More, My Lady by James Street. 
A realistic story that depicts in a fascinating, 
stark way that no person can always have 
what he wants but that, in thinking of 
others, accepting disappointment, and blam- 
ing no one, a boy grows more mature. 


REACTIONS OF PUPILS 


To suggest some of the insights that 
result from the pupils’ written reac- 
tions, the themes produced by several 
pupils after hearing or reading a story 
are presented below, together with my 
own interpretations based on the 
themes. 

In the story, The Perfect Day by 
Betsy Emmons, a mother with two 
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small children faces a serious opera- 
tion with a fifty-fifty chance of recov- 
ery. Her husband wants to make her 
last day at home a perfect one before 
she enters the hospital. She chooses to 
go on a family picnic, do her routine 
housework, get supper, and spend a 
quiet evening at home. This story 
stresses the fundamentals of what 
makes a real home and gives a picture 
of devotion and unselfishness on the 
father’s part, courage and love on the 
mother’s part, with no dramatic part- 
ings or demonstrations of everlasting 
affection. 

After hearing and discussing this 
story, one boy wrote: 


I didn’t have a favorite character because 
all of them were grand. The man is just like 
my Dad. He’s apt to be quiet but he’ll do 
anything for us and if we’re really sick, he just 
gets quieter and we know he’s thinking hard. 
That’s the way every family should work to- 
gether and if I’m lucky enough to get married 
I’m going to see that my family comes first. 

What do I think of the ending? She got 
well. I’m sure of that. 

Some time will you tell us your opinion 
of some of the stories that we’ve discussed? 
I know that we might be influenced if you 
said what you thought first, but the last 
few minutes of the period couldn’t we hear 
your reactions? (Learned that word from 
you—catch on quick, don’t I?) 


My interpretation of this boy’s 
comments, as written at the time, 
read: 


Probably has a fine home life, has great 
respect for his father, and has been given a 
favorable picture of marriage and raising a 
family. I think, too, that he is either tolerant 
or a diplomat since he thinks even the teach- 
er should be given a chance to express her 
views. His remarks show considerable re- 
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flection, humor, and an optimism as re- 
vealed in his belief that the woman recovers. 


Another boy’s theme reflected a 
very different background: 


I think that this story was strictly for 
the birds. Why do they always have to write 
that sob stuff? My mother and sister like 
the movies if they can cry. When it comes 
to that part, I just get up and walk out. 
None of that for yours truly. 

Do I think it was realistic? Sure. You see 
posters, you hear radio programs, you read 
articles. We’re all going to die with heart 
trouble or cancer. Those are the only two 
things I’m scared of. Why read about it? 

Who, or is it whom, did I like best of the 
characters? I guess I felt sorry for the guy. 
Either way the future didn’t look too bright 
for him. Hospital bills and more bills. 

I’m not too sure about the ending. I’d like 
to believe that it turned out so that everyone 
could be happy, but life isn’t like that. What 
am I talking about? It was just a story. 

Read us some more. Makes us think. 


My interpretations of this boy’s 
comments were: 


I think that he leaves the movies in the 
sad parts because he is affected and per- 
haps afraid that he, too, will show his emo- 
tions. There may have been a family history 
of relatives being affected by the two dreaded 
diseases which he fears. The mention of the 
hospital bills and the fact that the father of 
the family will have a heavy burden perhaps 
has been duplicated at home, also. 

Regardless of his opening paragraph, I 
think he liked the story. I would mark this 
boy to watch. He will probably need help. 


A girl, who read the story to her- 
self, wrote: 


Don’t ever give me a story like this to 
read again. You know what a softie I am. 
I was bawling in front of the whole study 
hall while I was reading it. I should have 
liked to have heard what the others had to 
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say about it, and I’m sorry I was absent 
when you used it in class. 

I guess I probably felt the way I did 
about it because the two little kids reminded 
me of my own small brother and sister. I 
don’t know what they would do if anything 
happened to my mother to take her away 
for even a few days. They tag after her just 
like puppies, and no one else can do any- 
thing just right to suit them if they’re sick 
or tired. A mother is awfully important espe- 
cially when kids are little. 

The story made me feel, even though the 
doctor said that she had a fifty-fifty chance, 
that probably she wouldn’t get well. Maybe 
that, or the fact that I got an awfully low 
mark in my algebra test today, was the 
reason I cried so hard. 

Wasn’t her husband wonderful? They 
really liked each other. 


My interpretation of this girl’s 
theme was: 


The “mother” that is mentioned is really 
her stepmother, and the two children are half- 
siblings. The references lead me to believe 
that the student is fond of all three of them 
but that, now and then as she sees the at- 
tention the little ones get, she may think 
she missed all that, for she cannot remember 
her own mother. 

Her comments show that she was emo- 
tionally affected by the situation and not 
ashamed to show that she cried. There is a 
hint of depression in the last of her writing. 
It may be a day’s mood, but I’d watch to 
see if the “blue” spells were frequent. 


Another girl expressed an entirely 
different outlook: 


I don’t think this story is realistic at all. 
All the men I have known wouldn’t have 
bothered with a sick woman. If she wasn’t 
feeling well, he would have been away at a 
baseball game or at his club—For'Men Only. 
Men don’t like sick women. I’m never going 
to get married, but if I wanted to I would 
remember never to complain even if I was 
dying. That’s the surest way to lose a man. 
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I’d like to have seen the little girl. She’s 
just the age I like. Old enough to be cute 
but not old enough to be fresh like my broth- 
er. I’m always stuck with him and he’s a 
real pain. She was my favorite character, I 
guess, if I have to have one. 

Do I like this series of stories with discus- 
sion and questions? Yes, very much. I’m 
glad that someone considers us old enough 
to trust us to talk about adult problems. 
Perhaps if some of our parents had talked a 
little more about how to live, they wouldn’t 
be in the mess they are now. 


My interpretation of this girl’s situ- 
ation was: 

This girl is disturbed. There is evidence 
of hurt and bitterness. Probably she has a 
sick or frail mother or comes from a broken 
home. Responsibility of her brother has 
been thrust upon her and she resents it and 
him. She needs help yet shows unexpected 
maturity in the last paragraph. 


EVALUATION OF THE TECHNIQUE 


From an English teacher’s stand- 
point, this program proved to be most 
effective. In composition the pupil did 
not have to wonder what to write 
about, did not have to hunt for ideas. 
With a subject supplied to him, he 
could concentrate his skill on spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and sentence 
structure. Actually, these pupil reac- 
tions were the most vital and interest- 
ing reports that I read all year. 

Since I am also concerned with 
guidance, I found most valuable the 
insights into the pupils’ lives and 
thoughts that the papers ‘gave. Fur- 
ther, practice in reading and analyzing 
these papers helped me to become 
more discerning in my observation 
and interpretation of students’ every’, 
day behavior. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


NORMAN BURNS anp MANNING M. PATTILLO, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Is List of references is a selection 
‘Ten materials on higher educa- 
tion that have come to the attention 
of the compilers between July 1, 1951, 
and June 30, 1952. Institutional his- 
tories, annual reports, yearbooks, and 
proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to the problems of colleges 
and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have intended that 
their selection should be comprehen- 
sive both in the subject matter of the 
references and in the methods em- 
ployed in the treatment of the subject 
matter. They have tried to select from 
the large amount of published mate- 
rial those items that they believe will 
be most helpful to informed practi- 
tioners in the field of higher educa- 
tion. It has not been possible, of 
course, to include all titles that might 
be worthy of attention. 

The compilers would like to call 
special attention to the fact that gen- 
eral education, graduate education, 
and academic freedom were topics 
that received intensive consideration 
in the literature on higher education 
during the past year. The references 
that follow reflect these significant 
emphases. 


751. BoGur, Jesse P. (editor). American 

Junior Colleges. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1952 (third edi- 
tion). Pp. x+604. 
Follows the general form of the earlier edi- 
tions of this reference book. It includes six 
chapters on the junior college and its prob- 
lems, brief descriptions of 575 institutions, 
and useful appendixes of miscellaneous in- 
formation. 


. Brown, J. Douctas. “The Discovery, 
Development, and Use of Social Scien- 
tists,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXII (December, 1951), 459-63. 


Analyzes the genesis and development of 
what the author considers the sine qua non 
of a good social scientist: ‘‘a sense or ap- 
preciation of human organization.’’ Con- 
trasts the combination of qualities neces- 
sary to the social scientist with that of the 
“‘practical’”’ executive, the scholar in the 
field of the humanities, and the physical 
scientist. Holds that the social scientist is 
usually a person who, as a child or youth, 
faced problems arising from “‘organiza- 
tional arrangements beyond the capacity 
of the individual or his family to solve.” 
Considers briefly the higher education of 
the social scientist and some principles for 
the utilization of social scientists in govern- 
ment. 


. Bucktey, F., Jr. God and 
Man at Yale: The Superstitions of 
“Academic Freedom.” Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xx+240. 

This highly controversial book advocates 
that in the area of values, as contrasted 
with facts, the instructional program at 
Yale University should reflect the views of 
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the alumni, since the University is officially 
responsible to the alumni. The author 
states that Yale professors are not in fact 
impartial, that in religion their point of 
view is agnostic, and that in economics it is 
Keynesian and anti-capitalistic. He be- 
lieves that the alumni of Yale would not 
wish to support the University if they were 
aware of the net impact of Yale education 
on the student and that, therefore, ‘“Yale 
finds herself in the twilight zone of hypoc- 
risy with respect to her alumni.” 


. DRessEL, PAvt L., and Scum, JoHN. 
An Evaluation of the Tests of General 
Educational Development. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1951. 
Pp. x+58. 

The authors conclude that the G.E.D. tests 
are satisfactory from a technical point of 
view; that they have been widely used, par- 
ticularly at the high-school level; and that 
they have been especially valuable in pro- 
moting the policy of granting credit on the 
basis of examination rather than school 
attendance. These tests are reported to 
have been reasonably well accepted by in- 
dustry, civil service, the armed forces, and 
state certification agencies. 


. DUNKEL, Harotp B. “Determining the 
Place of Foreign Languages in General 
Education,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, VI (October, 1951), 59-63. 


Points out that the familiar arguments for 
and against the inclusion of language study 
as a part of general education have not been 
validated and are stated in a universal 
form that does not permit validation. 
Urges that the values claimed for language 
study be set forth in relation “‘to the abili- 
ties, interests, backgrounds, and futures of 
the students, the kind of language he stud- 
ies, and the conditions (e.g., time, mate- 
rials, groups, procedures) under which he 
studies it.’’ With this explicit kind of state- 
ment the evidence necessary for validation 
could be secured. 


. Gauss, CHRISTIAN, and OTHERS. The 
Teaching of Religion in American 
Higher Education. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1951. Pp. viii+-158. 
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Embraces five essays: “Religion and 
Higher Education in America’? by Chris- 
tian Gauss, ‘“The Meaning of Liberal Edu- 
cation” by Robert Ulich, ‘‘The Present 
Religious Situation in Higher Education” 
by Howard B. Jefferson, ““The Teaching of 
Religion in Higher Education” by Kenneth 
W. Morgan, and ‘‘Responsibility Not Im- 
munity” by J. Hillis Miller. Deals sys- 
tematically and critically with most of the 
controversial issues in connection with the 
treatment of religion in public and private 
higher education. The authors agree that 
religion is an indispensable element in lib- 
eral and general education and that it can 
be so taught as to meet the criteria of 
sound instruction. 


. General Education. Fifty-first Yearbook 


of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+384. 

Presents contributions by eighteen authors 
on various aspects of the theory and prac- 
tice of general education. 


. Graduate Study in Education. Fiftieth 


Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Chi- 
cago: Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xx+376. 


Contains nine introductory chapters on the 
history of graduate instruction in the 
United States and the organization and ac- 
tivities of graduate departments and 
schools of education. There follow chapters 
describing graduate programs in education 
in twenty-eight institutions, together with 
a concluding chapter summarizing the im- 
portant features of such programs in 
eighty-five other institutions. Thirty-six 
authors contributed chapters to this vol- 
ume. 


. Harp, FREDERICK. “The Associated 
Colleges at Claremont,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXIII (February, 
1952), 79-83, 114. 

Reviews the history of the development of 
the four co-operating institutions at Clare- 
mont, California. Emphasizes the English 
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precedents in the Associated Colleges and 
the advantages of a confederation of small, 
closely related, residential colleges as com- 
pared with the American university type of 
organization. Enumerates the following as 
the essential features of the Claremont 
plan: that each college is a separate institu- 
tion, but that the group of colleges owns 
land and property jointly and co-operates 
in the administration of a library, a health 
service and infirmary, a business office and 
utilities, and a graduate school. 


. HEILBRONER, RoBERtT L. “The Fabu- 
lous Ford Foundation,” Harper’s Mag- 
azine, CCIII (December, 1951), 25-32. 


Appraises the first year of operation of the 
Ford Foundation. Presents a small body of 
factual information about the Foundation, 
supplemented with hearsay and critical 
commentary. Lists the following as the 
areas in which the Foundation will spend 
its funds: the establishment of peace, the 
strengthening of democracy, the advance- 
ment of education, the extension of know]l- 
edge of human behavior, and the promo- 
tion of economic well-being. An estimated 
twenty-five million dollars per year will be 
available for these purposes. 


. “An Interpretation of the Revised Pol- 
icy on Intercollegiate Athletics of the 
North Central Association.” Chicago: 
Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ties, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1952. 
Pp. 16. 


Includes the full text of the revised athletic 
policy of the North Central Association 
and an introductory statement of explana- 
tion. The central idea of this policy is that 
intercollegiate athletics should be con- 
ducted on a strictly amateur basis and in 
such a manner as to contribute maximally 
to the educational development of the par- 
ticipants. 


. Irwin, Mary (editor). American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952 
(sixth edition). Pp. xii+1106. 


The latest edition of the handbook that has 
become a standard reference work in the 
field of higher education. It contains de- 
scriptive data on 904 institutions, together 
with introductory chapters on American 
higher education and appendixes of useful 
information. Is intended not only for 
workers in colleges and universities but also 
for parents, prospective college students, 
and high-school counselors. 


. Jackson, Frepericxk H. “The New 


Teacher in the Arts College,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXIII (April, 1952), 
185-90, 227. 


Discusses the doctoral training of prospec- 
tive college teachers. Urges greater empha- 
sis on the mastery of a broad field of sub- 
ject matter; reduction in the amount of 
time devoted to research; instruction in the 
art of teaching and the more general field of 
the role of higher education; and the award- 
ing of a distinctive degree, for example, a 
Doctor of Arts and Sciences, as a better 
program in preparation for college teaching 
than the existing arrangements in most 
graduate schools. 


. Jounson, B. LaMar. General Education 


in Action: A Report of the California 
Study of General Education in the Junior 
College. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1952. Pp. xxvi+412. 


Devoted primarily to a survey of educa- 
tional policies and practices in California 
junior colleges. Contains a large body of 
detailed information about individual in- 
stitutions. The last section, entitled ‘‘Un- 
finished Business,” describes some con- 
tinuing problems and recommendations for 
the future development of junior colleges in 


California. 


. Lonc, CLARENCE D. “Nothing To Lose 


but Its Brains,” Johns Hopkins Maga- 
sine, III (June, 1952), 8-10, 26-27. 


Presents economic data showing that col- 
lege professors have fared less well than 
other occupational groups in keeping pace 
with inflation. Reports that the buying 
power of physicians increased 50 per cent 
between 1940 and 1949; of lawyers, 15-20 
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per cent; and of factory workers, 30 per 
cent; while the buying power of college pro- 
fessors declined 27 per cent during the same 
period. Yet the total educational and gen- 
eral income of higher institutions, per staff 
member, increased more than living costs 
during 1940-48. The explanation is that 
higher percentages of income were spent on 
administration and on operation of physi- 
cal plant in 1948 than in 1940. The author 
concludes that the long-term economic 
trend will probably be unfavorable to pro- 
fessors but that the increased enrolments 
expected during 1955-65 will improve real 
salaries temporarily and that higher stu- 
dent fees and a limitation of supply of 
university teachers would assist. 


. Lumtey, ALBert E. “The Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Scandals,” American 
Scholar, XXI (Spring, 1952), 193-98. 


Describes some of the most serious abuses 
in college athletics. Urges that a few insti- 
tutions with moral courage undertake to 
set an example for others. Concludes that 
the assumption of personal and active re- 
sponsibility by college presidents for the 
athletic practices of their institutions is the 
only way to solve the problem. 


. McGurre, Cart. “Inflation and Fac- 
ulty Annuity Programs,” American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bul- 
letin, XXXVIII (Spring, 1952), 74-89. 


Proposes that equities, particularly com- 
mon stocks, be the major form of invest- 
ment of the annuity funds of faculty mem- 
bers, in view of the following considera- 
tions: annuities based on “‘riskless’’ invest- 
ments have failed to provide adequate re- 
tirement pay because of inflation and low 
earnings; “‘creeping inflation” will prob- 
ably continue indefinitely; low rates of re- 
turn on fixed-value investments will per- 
sist, largely because the debtor position of 
the federal government leads to a continu- 
ing low interest rate on government bonds; 
and increased investment in common 
stocks by industrial pension plans and col- 
lege endowments has been successful. 


. MANDELBAUM, M. “Historical Deter- 
minism and the Gospel of Freedom,” 
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Journal of General Education, V1 (Octo- 
ber, 1951), 7-16. 

Rejecting both the theory that history is 
shaped by social forces which we cannot 
control and the utopian theory that we can 
make our own world, the author attempts 
to define the limited, but nonetheless im- 
portant, role of the intellect in influencing 
the future. Explores briefly the significance 
of this role for the social sciences and 
academic freedom. 


. MARKSBERRY, Mary L., and Louttirt, 


C. M. University Women’s Opinions on 
Their Education. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Committee on Educa- 
tion for Women, 1951. Pp. 28. 


Summarizes the views of 657 Freshmen, 
Seniors, and younger alumnae of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The data include an 
evaluation of life-roles for women; an ap- 
praisal of University training as prepara- 
tion for the several roles; attitudes concern- 
ing social status, general education, voca- 
tional preparation, personal supervision, 
cost of education, and various types of col- 
leges; opinions about the curriculums of- 
fered by the University and the types of 
women enrolled in them; community ac- 
tivity reported by alumnae; and occupa- 
tional status of alumnae. 


. MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. “The 


Teaching of Intellectual Freedom,” 
American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XX XVIII (Spring, 
1952), 10-25. 


Shows the relation between academic free- 
dom and the intellectual freedom guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. Argues not only that teachers are 
extended intellectual freedom under our 
form of government but that they also have 
the responsibility for teaching this freedom 
to their fellow-c..izens. Recent events at 
the University of California and elsewhere, 
the author feels, have demonstrated that 
colleges and universities have failed to meet 
this responsibility. He reports that faculty 
members were unable to make their posi- 
tion clear and convincing to most of the 
regents, administrative officers, alumni, 
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student body, and general public in Cali- 
fornia. Urges college teachers to clarify the 
concept that intellectual freedom is not a 
special privilege for the academic craft but 
a fundamental freedom which must be pos- 
sessed and exercised by every member of a 
self-governing society. 


- Morsg, H. T. (editor). General Educa- 
tion in Transition: A Look Ahead. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. Pp. x +310. 

Comprises the papers delivered at the Con- 
ference on Building a Program of General 
Education held at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1949. Has sixteen chapters grouped 
in the following sections: ‘‘An Analysis of 
Current Trends in General Education,” 
‘‘Proposed Next Steps in Experimentation 
and Research in General Education,” and 
‘Implications for College Programs of 
General Education.” 


. ODEGAARD, CHARLES E. “Higher Edu- 
cation in a Balanced Concept of Na- 
tional Security,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, XXVI (October, 1951), 
181-87. 


Examines critically the current assumption 
that the problem of national security for 
the United States is primarily a military 
problem to which an early solution is pos- 
sible. Holds that military defense is only 
one aspect of the larger political and ideo- 
logical problem and that higher institutions 
have an obligation to promote pubic un- 
derstanding of this fact. The leaders of 
higher education should, in the author’s 
opinion, emphasize the important role of 
the humanities and social sciences in an 
adequate concept of national security. 


. Pootey, RosBert C. “The Relation be- 
tween Liberal Arts and General Educa- 
tion,” Journal of General Education, VI 
(April, 1952), 157-60. 

Maintains that liberal education contrib- 
utes the subject matter of general educa- 
tion, that is, ‘‘the essence of centuries of 
distillation of human experience”’ in West- 
ern culture. On the other hand, the author 
believes that the general-education move- 


ment has reawakened liberal education by 
rescuing it from professionalism and dis- 
unity, by renewing interest in the art of 
teaching, and by promoting better rela- 
tions between teachers and students. 


. REEDER, Epwin H. “The Quarrel be- 


tween Professors of Academic Subjects 
and Professors of Education: An Analy- 
sis,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, XX XVII (Autumn, 
1951), 506-21. 


States that there is a serious cleavage be- 
tween liberal arts and education faculties in 
many universities. Sets forth the point of 
view of the professor of education, stressing 
crucial differences of opinion with respect 
to the nature of teaching and learning; the 
social responsibility of the school and its 
teachers; and the content of education as a 
field of research and university study. Con- 
tends that the fundamental cause of dis- 
harmony between academicians and educa- 
tors lies in the relative importance they at- 
tach to the total development of individual 
pupils as against the maintenance of stand- 
ards of scholarship, but that legitimate dif- 
ferences have been accentuated by the 
‘‘bumptiousness”’ and ‘‘quackery”’ of some 
professors of education and by prejudice on 
the part of the exponents of the liberal arts. 


. Rupy, S. W1ttIs. “The ‘Revolution’ in 


American Higher Education: 1865- 
1900,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XXI (Summer, 1951), 155-74. 


Traces the impact of philanthropy, the 
growth of knowledge, the German univer- 
sity, and the Morrill Act on the develop- 
ment of American higher education during 
the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Assets that no other short period in the his- 
tory of colleges and universities in the 
United States witnessed so many profound 
changes, effecting, in the language of the 
author, a “revolution.” 


. SANDERS, JENNINGS B. “Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952,” 
Higher Education, 1X (September 1, 
1952), 1-4. 
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Explains the provisions of the new “G.I. 
Bill.” Includes the following information: 
definition of the persons eligible for assist- 
ance, enrolment procedure, the responsibil- 
ities of state agencies for the approval of 
programs, the bases on which courses will 
be accredited, the amount and method of 
payment, and the federal organization for 
administering the act. 


. SCHELLENGER, HAROLD K. “The How 
and Why of the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges,” College and 
University Business, XIII (September, 
1952), 26-27. 

Describes the fund-raising effort in which 
twenty-two Ohio colleges are engaged. Re- 
ports that $200,000 was raised in the first 
ten months of operation and that the plan 
has been well received by Ohio corpora- 
tions. States that the experience of the 
Foundation has dissipated the earlier fears 
that industrialists would be uninterested in 
liberal education, that contributing cor- 
porations might seek to influence institu- 
tional policy, and that there would be re- 
sistance to contributing to current opera- 
tions as contrasted with capital improve- 
ments. 


. SHRvOCK, RicHarp H. “The Academic 
Profession in the United States,” 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XXXVIII (Spring, 
1952), 32-70. 

Reviews the history of the status of univer- 
sity teachers, with primary reference to the 
United States. Gives particular attention to 
the role of the faculty, in relation to the 
president and trustees, in the government 
of higher education. The author observes 
that the long-run trend in American uni- 
versities has been in the direction of im- 
proved tenure and, therefore, toward 
greater academic freedom. He advocates 
more faculty representation on governing 
boards as the next step in raising faculty 
status. 


, STEWART, G. W. “Positive Catalyst or 
Direct Contributor,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (February, 1952), 
75-78, 115-16. 
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Raises fundamental questions about the 
function of the college teacher. Cites the 
findings of a study of seventy-two distin- 
guished graduates of the State University 
of Iowa and of interviews with members of 
the National Academy of Science as bases 
for the conclusion that the college teacher is 
most valuable to his students when he en- 
courages and stimulates them rather than 
when he informs them. Contains some 
unusual material on “turning points”’ in the 
careers of noted scientists. 


. STICKLER, W. Hucu (editor). Organiza- 


tion and Administration of General Edu- 
cation. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1951. Pp. viii+432. 


Largely devoted to descriptions of general- 
education programs in individual colleges 
and universities, prepared by representa- 
tives of these institutions. Most of the 
better known general-education programs 
are included. 


. Taytor, Lity Ross. “Objectives of the 
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Graduate School,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (January, 1952), 
18-23. 

Examines the criticisms of the present 
Ph.D. program and of research as prepara- 
tion for the teaching of undergraduates. 
Concludes that graduate work focused on a 
routine, narrowing research problem is poor 
preparation for teaching but that the writ- 
ing of a dissertation on a significant topic, 
whether new facts are established or old 
facts are reinterpreted, is excellent for the 
prospective college teacher. 


TEaD, Orpway. Trustees, Teachers, 
Students: Their Role in Higher Educa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah: University 
of Utah Press, 1951. Pp. 120. 


Brings together in compact form the au- 
thor’s views on a number of the most ur- 
gent problems facing higher education— 
views that he has set forth elsewhere in 
numerous and widely read articles and 
books. Among the significant issues dealt 
with are the following: academic freedom, 
athletics, values and religion in college edu- 
cation, financial] support, the status of col- 
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lege teachers and their relation to our cul- 
ture, and general education. The approach 
is synoptic rather than technical and ana- 
lytical. , 


. TENNEY, Epwarp A. “Academic Trea- 
son in Liberal-Arts Colleges,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXIII (June, 
1952), 287-94. 


Analyzes the philosophical underpinnings 
of academic freedom. States that the essen- 
tial articles of faith of the liberal educator 
are that man has free will; that man, as 
contrasted with other animals, has an espe- 
cial dignity, a unique worth stemming from 
his freedom of choice; that by self-disci- 
pline he may experience an increase in 
worth; and that the experience leading to 
increased worth can take place only in a 
special atmosphere which guarantees the 
right of man to exercise his freedom of 
choice. Academic treason, then, is dis- 
loyalty to these articles of faith, and aca- 
demic freedom, far from being merely the 
absence of restraints, is a positive doctrine 
which places definite responsibilities on 
faculty, trustees, and administrators. 


. Jesse F. “The Physical as 
Experience,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XXII (December, 1951), 464-69, 
503-4. 


Calls for restoration of the balance between 
mental activity and physical development 
in our educational program. Emphasizes 
the relation between the physical and other 
types of experience. Cites intercollegiate 
athletics as an illustration of the failure to 
extract educational values from physical 
activities. 


. WILLIAMSON, E. G., and Hoyt, Don- 
ALD. “Measured Personality Character- 
istics of Student Leaders,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, XII 
(Spring, 1952), 65-78. 


Reports findings of a study based on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 


tory. Found that student leaders engaged 
in political activities are less stable in per- 
sonality make-up than student leaders en- 
gaged in other types of activities and that 
fraternity and sorority leaders differ rela- 
tively little from students in general. 


. Witson, Louis R.; LOWELL, MILDRED 


H.; and REEp, SARAH R. The Library in 
College Instruction: A Syllabus on the 
Improvement of College Instruction 
through Library Use. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1951. Pp. 348. 


Lists books and other printed sources that 
will be useful to the college instructor in 
organizing his courses. A large section of 
this volume is devoted to teaching mate- 
rials for general education in the various 
subject-matter fields at the college level. 
Other chapters suggest ways in which the 
library car be made a more effective agency 
in the total educational program. The book 
is based on the conviction that the college 
library should be developed and utilized 
through the co-operative efforts of all mem- 
bers of the college community—adminis- 
trators, faculty, students, and library staff. 


. Wyte, Irvin G. “The Businessman 


Looks at the Higher Learning,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XXIII (June, 
1952), 295-300, 344. 


Traces the evolution of the businessman’s 
attitude toward colleges and universities. 
Shows that this attitude was rather hostile 
in the nineteenth century, when business 
leadership was largely in the hands of 
‘practical, self-made men,’’ but that it is 
now friendly. Surmises that this change re- 
sulted chiefly from the increased complex- 
ity of modern industry, the demand for per- 
sons with special training, greater competi- 
tion for executive positions, and the rise of 
curriculums preparing specifically for com- 
mercial and industrial careers. Mentions 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Frank W. Abrams, and 
Irving S. Olds as examples of leading indus- 
trialists who are giving vigorous support to 
higher education. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON, General Education in 
Action. A Report of the California Study 
of General Education in the Junior Col- 
lege. Washington 6: American Council on 
Education, 1952. Pp. xxvi+410. $4.00. 


The study reported in this volume was 
carried on by the author as director over a 
period of fourteen months during 1950-51. 
Johnson at the time was on leave from his 
position as dean of instruction and librarian 
at Stephens College, a private junior college 
for women in Columbia, Missouri, in which 
an outstanding program of general education 
has been under development over more than 
a quarter-century. The study was made un- 
der the auspices of the California State 
Junior College Association and the American 
Council on Education and was subsidized by 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The organi- 
zation for the study included an executive 
committee with representation from the Cal- 
ifornia State Junior College Association, the 
California State Department of Education, 
the School of Education of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the California Association of School 
Administrators, and the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators. 

The study opened during the summer of 
1950 with a six-week workshop attended by 
California junior-college faculty members. 
Four types of activity were emphasized dur- 
ing the school year following the workshop: 
(1) identifying, describing, and reporting 
general-education advances and develop- 
ments in California junior colleges; (2) iden- 
tifying general-education problems on which 


work needs to be done in the junior colleges 
of the state; (3) encouraging and assisting in 
work on such problems; and (4) making rec- 
ommendations designed to strengthen the 
general-education programs of California 
junior colleges. 

The published report, following Fore- 
word, Preface, acknowledgments, and an in- 
troduction written by Earl James McGrath, 
United States commissioner of education, is 
presented in four parts entitled “Identifying 
the Common Needs of Youth and of So- 
ciety,” “Meeting the Common Needs of 
Youth and of Society,” “Operating the Pro- 
gram,” and “Unfinished Business.” 

Part I contains two chapters, “Why Gen- 
eral Education Today?” and “The Goals of 
General Education.” The second chapter 
identifies the goals and interprets them. 

Part II consists of eleven chapters which 
make up the bulk of the report. It opens 
with a chapter on the approaches to general 
education being used in the junior colleges of 
the state, such as the “Great Books,” liberal 
arts, and survey of the fields of knowledge. 
It proceeds with a chapter on advising, guid- 
ance, and counseling, which plays up the 
need for individualizing general education. 
Most of the remaining chapters of this part 
deal with instructional areas keyed to the 
goals of general education, namely, psychol- 
ogy and personal adjustment; health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation; family-life ed- 
ucation; communication; the creative arts 
and the humanities; the natural sciences and 
mathematics; vocational courses; and citi- 
zenship and the social studies. Appropri- 
ately, there is also a chapter on the extra- 
class program as contributing to general edu- 
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cation. Each of the chapters includes con- 
sideration of the importance of the goal and 
the area, description of developments con- 
ducing to general education in each of the 
junior colleges of the state, and an appraisal 
and projection of desirable further develop- 
ments. 

The third part, on “Operating the Pro- 
gram,” contains chapters on administration 
as facilitating general education and on the 
library. These chapters, like those in Part II, 
stress current practices and desirabilities. 

The fourth and concluding part contains 
chapters on “Continuing Problems and Op- 
portunities” and on “Looking Ahead,” 
against which those responsible for general 
education in California junior colleges should 
be able to map out long-term programs of 
development. 

The report should prove highly useful to 
all persons concerned with developing pro- 
grams of general education at the level of the 
early college years in institutions both in and 
out of California, whether these persons are 
at work in junior colleges or in other colleges 
and universities. The report’s usefulness re- 
sides in the exposition and appraisal of many 
and diverse approaches and practices. The 
comparison of these approaches and prac- 
tices affords an informed basis of selection 
for use or trial in the reader’s own situation. 
To be sure, the appraisal is in the main 
hypothetical and speculative, but it is never- 
theless suggestive, plausible, and useful, 
pending development and application of 
more objective evaluative procedures. 

One may commend the report for its use- 
fulness and, at the same moment, indicate 
disappointment over the status of general 
education in these junior colleges. In a few of 
the institutions there are commitments to 
comprehensive programs of general educa- 
tion, and in many others there are good be- 
ginnings. But for the most part the develop- 
ments are spotty, and the road to universal 
introduction of comprehensive programs is 
still long and arduous. Disappointment is 
emphasized when one recalls that California, 
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as is well known, has by far the most vigor- 
ous growth of junior colleges of any state in 
the nation. 

For the sake of further stimulation of pro- 
grams of general education in the state, it is 
fortunate that the director of this study has 
accepted an appointment as professor of edu- 
cation in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. With his close acquaintance with 
the junior colleges of the state acquired 
through this study and his background of 
theory and practice in general education, he 
should be, in this new connection, of great 
help in the enhancement of general education 
in them. It is regrettable that, too often, edu- 
cational inquiries of great promise like this 
one come to a dead end because no provision 
is made for follow-up. Dr. Johnson’s con- 
tinued presence in California should make 
feasible the long-continued efforts at experi- 
mentation and evaluation that alone can 
realize for these junior colleges the desirable 
program of general education. 


LEONARD Koos 
University of Chicago 
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Raymonp G. KuHLEN, The Psychology of 
Adolescent Development. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xviiit+-676. 
$5.00. 


MARGUERITE MALM and Otis G. JAMISON, 
Adolescence. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co,, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+-512. $5.00. 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, The Psychology 
of Adolescence: A Factual and Interpretive 
Study of the Conduct and Personality of 
Youth. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1951. Pp. xii+550. $4.00. 


Textbooks dealing with the “psychology 
of adolescence” generally lack a unifying 
concept for relating the variety of behaviors 
during the adolescent years. Theories and 
research findings are characteristically bound 
together by a chronological age range rather 
than by an integrating idea. The author of 
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one of the books reviewed here admits that 
certain parts of his book could be omitted 
entirely without seriously interfering with 
the efficiency of the presentation—a sugges- 
tion which observes wider application than 
he gives it. 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
various aspects of behavior in adolescence 
are as discrete and unrelated as they often 
appear in our publications and in classrooms. 
Rather, it seems evident that we have not 
adequately developed concepts with which 
to express and teach the interrelations of 
various aspects of human behavior. Possibly 
the most useful works on the subject of 
adolescence are those which are concerned 
with a specific problem or aspect of this 
stage; publications dealing with physiologi- 
cal development, peer groups and gangs, so- 
cial development, juvenile delinquency, and 
the like tend to present a more faithful, 
though restricted, picture of developmental 
phenomena. Almost without exception, the 
attempt to include in a single volume the 
variety and quantity of material relevant to 
adolescent development has not been suc- 
cessful. 

Kuhlen’s volume, The Psychology of Ado- 
lescent Development, is the most useful of the 
three reviewed here. The book is well or- 
ganized; material is presented clearly and is 
carefully documented; treatment of research 
findings is extensive and includes recent 
studies; the bibliography is unusually com- 
plete. The chapters are presented under 
three broad areas. Part I deals with develop- 
mental data and presents an overview of the 
material. Part II considers specific areas of 
adjustment. Part III treats briefly the as- 
sessment and evaluation of the individual’s 
mental, social, and psychological develop- 
ment. 

The third section is probably the weakest 
part of the book. The short treatment (a 
single chapter) is not only too sparse a dis- 
cussion of the theories, techniques, and pro- 
cedures underlying the study of this age 
group, but the treatment implies by its 
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brevity that research methods in the study 
of adolescence are of minor importance in 
classroom presentation. Part I is the best of 
the three sections; the chapter on American 
culture and adolescent personality, for ex- 
ample, reflects recent interest and research 
in this area and supplies a cultural approach 
to understanding adolescent behavior that 
has often been overlooked. This and other 
fine features of the book recommend it as a 
useful textbook and a valuable reference 
source. 

Malm and Jamison have addressed their 
book, Adolescence, to a wider audience than 
would be expected for a textbook in this 
area. According to the authors, it was written 
for those adults who come in contact with 
adolescents, and it attempts to help such 
adults understand and deal with this age 
group. The book suffers from this diffusion of 
audience; in turn, but not in logical se- 
quence, it is slanted toward the layman, the 
student, the secondary-school teacher, and 
persons in charge of youth organizations. 
This inconsistency greatly reduces its utility 
for the classroom. 

There is some indication that the book is 
meant to be used in teacher-training pro- 
grams. If so, the sophistication of prospec- 
tive teachers of adolescents has been under- 
estimated. Few teachers need be told that 
“while in the classroom, a teacher should not 
harbor ill humor, gloom and depression, 
unfriendliness, and unkindness” or that they 
should “react to the emotional adolescent 
wholesomely and helpfully.” This technique 
of talking down to the reader detracts from 
some otherwise excellent features of the 
book. The section on physiological develop- 
ment, for example, is handled with unusual 
effectiveness, and the graphs and illustra- 
tions are well chosen. The writers have also 
provided a considerable amount of case ma- 
terial, for the most part carefully selected. 

The book by Schneiders, The Psychology 
of Adolescence: A Factual and Interpretive 
Study of the Conduct and Personality of Youth, 
is clearly a textbook. His announced pur- 
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pose is “the development of a conceptual 
framework into which the facts and prin- 
ciples 0. adolescent personality and conduct 
can be correctly fitted” (p. vii). However, 
the book falls short of this high aim, achiev- 
ing essentially a restatement of familiar con- 
cepts and principles. The attempt to develop 
a conceptual framework leads the author to 
include chapters and sections which belong in 
a course in introductory psychology. The au- 
thor argues that adolescence cannot be un- 
derstood without a grasp of fundamental 
psychological principles. This is a valid argu- 
ment, but it results in a book which attempts 
too much. From this standpoint, this text- 
book would be of limited usefulness for the 
student of adolescence who has a background 
of introductory psychology. 

Perhaps more important in the evaluation 
of this book is the strong religious orienta- 
tion. Many instructors, whether or not they 
agree with the views presented, will find the 
combination of adolescent psychology and 
religion inappropriate for the classroom. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, none of the 
three books discussed in this review repre- 
sents a significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of an integrated approach to adoles- 
cence. However, since the evaluation of a 
book obviously is based upon a number of 
characteristics, this appraisal has attempted 
to consider not only their theoretical orienta- 
tion but the other features which contribute 
to the usefulness of a publication intended as 
a textbook or as an addition to the literature 
in the field. 

Rosert D. Hess 
University of Chicago 
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Joun MacponaLp, Mind, School, and Civili- 
sation: A Contribution to the Philosophy of 
Education. Chicago 37: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. Pp. xii+-132. $3.00. 


According to the author’s own state- 
ments, his purpose in composing this little 
volume has been to “outline” a philosophy of 
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education and express it, so far as possible, in 
simple language. The attempt has not been 
to formulate a simple philosophy of educa- 
tion. As he points out, even the simplest 
questions about educational philosophy will 
lead to fundamental considerations. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, the philoso- 
phy thus expressed is not a new one; basi- 
cally, it is a summary of some of the under- 
lying principles in Robert M. Hutchins’ phi- 
losophy, though somewhat modified in spots. 
Yet there is something refreshing about it— 
something new in the nature of its applica- 
tions to current educational problems. And 
there is something delightful about the eclec- 
tic nature of the author’s approach. 

Such terms as “cultural,” “liberal,” and 
“general,” when applied to education, in- 
volve an understanding and appreciation of 
the values that are fundamental to the very 
existence of our civilization—values which it 
is the function of formal education to pre- 
serve and develop. These basic values, 
briefly, are the material values, art, science, 
philosophy, and ethical and religious values. 
To these should be added expression and 
communication, the special mechanism of 
which is language. 

Some of the material values are the ex- 
pression of basic needs which must be met if 
normal living is to be possible. The study of 
art makes the individual more “human,” in 
the sense that it imparts a deeper under- 
standing of humanity itself. Science gives the 
student an objective account of what the 
external world is like. Philosophic values in- 
clude the social and political values. The 
continuation of our civilization is bound up 
with the maintenance of these basic values, 
and they can be maintained only by produc- 
ing a greater number of individuals who have 
been rendered sensitive to basic values as a 
whole. This is the special function of general 
education. 

In the broadest sense, ethical value is an 
expression of the individual’s sense of the 
final seriousness of life. Religion, in the pres- 
ent context, refers to the things that the in- 
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dividual values most. Schools and colleges 
make their rightful contribution to ethical 
and religious education when they expose 
students to the best in literature, history, 
and the other disciplines. 

Mind, School, and Civilization lays before 
the reader a philosophy of education which, 
though Platonic in its fundamental assump- 
tions, recognizes the merits of other philo- 
sophical systems as well. The author’s treat- 
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ment of conflicting theories is admirably 
calm and unemotional. His little essay is a 
timely one, in that the pendulum of educa- 
tional thought and practice is today swinging 
toward an increasing realization of the merits 
in traditional emphases. 

ETHEL GARBER 


Public Library 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
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